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Sara Ann, Myles Angus and Mathew MacVane seem to have mixed emo- 

tions about their father’s bagpiping, a skill he brought home from his years 

of wartime broadcasting for NBC from England, Africa, France and Ger- 

many. For bis 170 broadcast reports of United Nations meetings in New 

York in 1946, John MacVane recently received a Medal of Merit from the 
National Headliners Club. 


THE PICTURE ON THE FRONT COVER: 


Television as an aid to surgical teaching was demi- 
onstrated for the first time in Baltimore on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1947, by the Johns Hopkins University 
and Hospital in cooperation with Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. A television camera suspended 
4%, feet above the operating table enabled 300 doc- 
tors at receivers in other parts of the hospital to 
get a better view of a so-called “blue baby” opera- 
tion than would have been possible-in the usual 
hospital amphitheatre. Part of the camera is shown 
in the upper part of this picture. A microphone 
(upper right) carried the surgeon’s explanations to 
his audience as the operation proceeded. 
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HARRY S. 


7 HE gravity of the situation 
| which confronts the world 
today necessitates my ap- 
j pearance before a joint session of 
ithe Congress. 

| The foreign policy and the na- 
\tional security of this country are 
) involved. 

One aspect of the present situa- 
"ition, which I wish to present to you 
iat this time for your consideration 
and decision, concerns Greece and 


The United States has received 
‘from the Greek Government an 


(Momic assistance. Preliminary re- 
)ports from the American Economic 
Mission now in Greece and reports 
\from the American Ambassador in 
)Greece corroborate the statement 
of the Greek Government that as- 
isistance is imperative if Greece is 
| 0 survive as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the Ameri- 


This address, of far-reaching 
significance, was delivered by 
the President before a joint ses- 
sion of Congress on March 12, 
1947, and broadcast over the 
NEC network. In addition, the 
_ President was seen as well as 
heard by a substantial television 
audiencelin New York, Schenec- 
_ tady, Philadelphia and Washing- 
an cO72. 


"Greece and Turkey Need U.S. Aid 


TRUMAN 


can people and the Congress wish 
to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of 
the Greek Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. 
Lack of sufficient natural resources 
has always forced the Greek peo- 
ple to work hard to make both ends 
meet. Since 1940, this industrious 
and peace-loving country has suf- 
fered invasion, four years of cruel 
enemy occupation, and bitter in- 
ternal strife. 

When forces of liberation en- 
tered Greece they found that the 
retreating Germans had destroyed 
virtually all the railways, roads, 
port facilities, communications and 
merchant marine. More than a 
thousand villages had been burned. 
Eighty-five per cent of the children 
were tubercular. Livestock, poul- 
try and draft animals had almost 
disappeared. Inflation had wiped 
out practically all savings. 

As a result of these tragic condi- 
tions, a militant minority, exploit- 
ing human want and misery, was 
able to create political chaos which, 
until now, has made economic re- 
covery impossible. 


Greece is today without funds 
to finance the importation of those 
goods which are essential to bare 
subsistence. Under these circum- 
stances the people of Greece can- 
not make progress in solving their 
problems of reconstruction. Greece 
is in desperate need of financial and 


economic assistance to enable it to 
resume purchases of food, clothing, 
fuel and seeds. These are indispen- 
sable for the subsistence of its peo- 
le and are obtainable only from 
abroad. Greece must have help to 
import the goods necessary to re- 
store internal order and security so 
essential for economic and political 
recovery. 

The Greek Government has also 
asked for the assistance of experi- 
enced American administrators, 
economists and technicians to in- 
sure that the financial and other aid 
given to Greece shall be used effec- 
tively in creating a stable and self- 
sustaining economy and in improv- 
ing its public administration. 

The very existence of the Greek 
state is today threatened by the 
terrorist activities of several thou- 
sand armed men, led by Commu- 
nists, who defy the Government’s 
authority at a number of points, 
particularly along the northern 
boundaries. A commission ap- 
pointed by the United Nations Se- 
curity Council is at present inves- 
tigating disturbed conditions in 
northern Greece and alleged border 
violations along the frontier be- 
tween Greece on the one hand and 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Govern- 
ment is unable to cope with the 
situation. The Greek Army is small 
and poorly equipped. It needs sup- 
plies and equipment if it is to re- 
store the authority of the Govern- 
ment throughout Greek territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it 


is to become a self-supporting and | 
self-respecting democracy. 

The United States must supply | 
that assistance. We have already } 
extended to Greece certain types of | 
relief and economic aid but these } 
are inadequate. | 

There is no other country to] 
which democratic Greece can turn. | 

No other nation is willing and. 
able to provide the necessary sup- jj 
port for a democratic Greek Gov-} 
ernment. | 


BriraAIn UNABLE TO HELP 


The British Government, which|} 
has been helping Greece, can give) 
no further financial or economic} 
aid after March 31. Great Britain) 
finds itself under the necessity of | 
reducing or liquidating its commit] 
ments in several parts of the world, } 
including Greece. | i 

We have considered how the)) 
United Nations might assist in this|} 
crisis. But the situation is an urgent | 
one requiring immediate action,)| 
and the United Nations and its re-|] 
lated organizations are not in a posi-|| 
tion to extend help of the kind that} | 
is required. | 

It is important to note that the! 
Greek Government has asked for) 
our aid in utilizing effectively the|} 
financial and other assistance we 
may give to Greece, and in improv-} 
ing its public administration. It is} 
of the utmost importance that we | 
supervise the use of any funds made } 
available to Greece, in such a man-/} 
ner that each dollar spent will count} 
toward making Greece self-sup-/} 
porting, and will help to build an! 


economy in which a healthy democ- 
)racy can flourish. 

__No government is perfect. One 
of the chief virtues of a democracy, 
however, is that its defects are al- 
“ways visible and under democratic 
)processes can be pointed out and 
corrected. The Government of 
Greece is not perfect. Neverthe- 
less it represents 85 per cent of the 
)members of the Greek Parliament 
1 who were chosen in an election last 
| year. Foreign observers, including 
$92 Americans, considered this elec- 
jtion to be a fair expression of the 
'|wiews of the Greek people. 

| The Greek Government has been 
|)pperating in an atmosphere of chaos 
‘jand extremism. It has made mis- 
Jakes. The extension of aid by this 
country does not mean that the 
| Jnited States condones everything 
\hat the Greek Government has 
done or will do. We have con- 
jdemned in the past, and we con- 
jdemn now, extremist measures of 
}he Right or the Left. We have in 
}he past advised tolerance, and we 
\\dvise tolerance now. 


} 
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Turkey Too Nreeps Ai 


Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also 


jileserves our attention. 


| The future of Turkey as an in- 
‘|-ependent and economically sound 
tate is clearly no less important to 
the freedom-loving peoples of the 
}vorld than the future of Greece. 
‘The circumstances in which Tur- 
bey finds itself today are consider- 
‘oly different from those of Greece. 
Yurkey has been spared the disas- 
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ters that have beset Greece. And 
during the war, the United States 
and Great Britain furnished Turkey 
with material aid. 

Nevertheless, Turkey now needs 
our support. 


Since the war Turkey has sought 
financial assistance from Great 
Britain and the United States for 
the purpose of effecting that mod- 
ernization necessary for the mainte- 
nance of its national integrity. 


That integrity is essential to the 
preservation of order in the Middle 
Fast. 


The British Government has in- 
formed us that, owing to its own 
difficulties, it can no longer extend 
financial or economic aid to 


Turkey. 


As in the case of Greece, if Tur- 
key is to have the assistance it needs, 
the United States must supply it. 
We are the only country able to 
provide that help. 


Iam fully aware of the broad im- 
plications involved if the United 
States extends assistance to Greece 
and Turkey, and I shall discuss 


these implications with you at this 
time. 


U. S. Foreign Poticy Op JECTIVES 


One of the primary objectives of 
the foreign policy of the United 
States is the creation of conditions 
in which we and other nations will 
be able to work out a way of life 
free from coercion. This was a 
fundamental issue in thé war with 
Germany and Japan. Our victory 
was won over countries which 


sought to impose their will, and 
their way of life, upon other na- 
tions. 


To ensure the peaceful develop- 
ment of nations, free from coer- 
cion, the United States has taken a 
leading part in establishing the 
United Nations. The United Na- 
tions is designed to make possible 
lasting freedom and independence 
for all its members. We shall not 
realize our objectives, however, un- 
less we are willing to help free peo- 
ple to maintain their free institu- 
tions and their national integrity 
against aggressive movements that 
seek to impose upon them totali- 
tarian regimes. This is no more 
than a frank recognition that totali- 
tarian regimes imposed on free peo- 
ples, by direct or indirect ageres- 
sion, undermine the foundations of 
international peace and hence the 
security of the United States. 


The peoples of a number of 
countries of the world have recent- 
ly had totalitarian regimes forced 
upon them against their will. The 
Government of the United States 
has made frequent protests against 
coercion and intimidation, in viola- 
tion of the Yalta agreement, in 
Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. I 
must also state that in a number of 
other countries there have been 
similar developments. 


At the present moment in world 
history nearly every nation must 
choose between alternative ways of 
life. The choice is too often not a 
free one. 
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Two Ways oF LIFE CoNTRASTED 


One way of life is based upon | 
the will of the majority, and is dis- 
tinguished by free institutions, rep- 
resentative government, free elec- 
tions, guaranties of individual | 
liberty, freedom of speech and reli- | 
gion, and freedom from political 
oppression. 


The second way of life is based | 
upon the will of a minority forcibly 
imposed upon the majority. It real 
lies upon terror and oppression, a/ 
controlled press and radio, fixed jj) 
elections, and the suppression of 
personal freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the pol-| 
icy of the United States to support) 
free peoples who are resisting at-| 
tempted subjugation by armed mi-/ 
norities or by outside pressures. I 
believe that we must assist free peo-| 
ples to work out their own destinies | 
in their own way. I believe that our, 
help should be primarily through, 
economic and financial aid which 1s jj 
essential to economic stability and 
orderly political processes. 


The world is not static, and the) 
status quo is not sacred. But we) 
cannot allow changes in the status) 
quo in violation of the Charter of 
the United Nations ‘by such meth- 
ods as coercion, or by such sub-, 
terfuges as political infiltration. In 
helping free and independent na- 
tions to maintain their freedom, the 
United States will be giving effect’ 
to the principles of the Charter of | 
the United Nations. a 

It is necessary only to glance at | 
a map to realize that the survival } 
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| 
| 
/and integrity of the Greek nation 
,|'are of grave importance in a much 
.|"wider situation. If Greece should 
_} fall under the control of an armed 
_)minority, the effect upon its neigh- 
j bor, Turkey, would be immediate 
and serious. Confusion and disorder 
“might well spread throughout the 
‘entire Middle East. 

| Moreover, the disappearance of 
i) Greece as an independent State 
| would have a profound effect upon 
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| those countries in Europe whose 
}peoples are struggling against great 
difficulties to maintain their free- 
}'doms and their independence while 
i they repair the damages of war. It 
‘}would be an unspeakable tragedy if 
‘\these countries which have strug- 
‘)gled so long against overwhelming 
,/odds, should lose that victory for 
which they sacrificed so much. Col- 
‘jlapse of free institutions and loss 
}of independence would be disas- 
'|trous not only for them but for the 
')world. Discouragement and _pos- 
|sibly failure would quickly be the 
jot of neighboring peoples striving 
\co maintain their freedom and in- 
| dependence. 

| Should we fail to aid Greece and 
Turkey in this fateful hour, the ef- 
ject will be far-reaching to the 
‘|West as well as to the East. We 
\must take immediate and resolute 
‘jiction. 
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| 400 Mitiion Dotiars NeEpep 


: 


|) I therefore ask the Congress to 
}orovide authority for assistance to 
| Sreece and Turkey in the amount 
})f $400,000,000 for the period end- 
ying June 30, 1948. In requesting 
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these funds, I have taken into con- 
sideration the maximum amount of 
relief assistance which would be 
furnished to Greece out of the 
$350,000,000 which I recently re- | 
quested that the Congress author- 
ize for the prevention of starvation 
and suffering in countries devas- 
tated by the war. 


In addition to funds, I ask the 
Congress to authorize the detail of 
American civilian and military per- 
sonnel to Greece and Turkey, at 
the request of those countries, to 
assist in the tasks of reconstruction, 
and for the purpose of supervising 
the use of such financial and mate- 
rial assistance as may be furnished. 
I recommend that authority also be 
provided for the instruction and 
training of selected Greek and 
Turkish personnel. 


Finally, I ask that the Congress 
provide authority which will per- 
mit the speediest and most effective 
use, in terms of needed commodi- 
ties, supplies and equipment, of 
such funds as may be authorized. 

If further funds, or further au- 
thority, should be needed for pur- 
poses indicated in this message, I 
shall not hesitate to bring the situa- 
tion before the Congress. On this 
subject the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government must 
work together. 


This is a serious course upon 
which we embark. I would not 
recommend it except that the alter- 
native is much more serious. 

The United States contributed 
$341,000,000,000 toward winning 
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World War II. This is an invest- 
ment in world freedom and world 
peace. The assistance that I am 
recommending for Greece and 
Turkey amounts to little more than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of this in- 
vestment. It is only common sense 
that we should safeguard this in- 
vestment and make sure that it was 
not in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes 
are nurtured by misery and want. 
They spread and grow in the evil 
soil of poverty and strife. They 
reach their full growth when the 


A Plea for Understanding 


“I think that the United States needs Latin America and that Latin America 
needs the United States. In order to understand Latin America, you have to 
know not only our needs but also our ideals, because all our life and culture 
rest on what can be called ‘values.’ What we value most is a life which comes 
up to noble and spiritual levels. We are not pragmatic. We want the thing 
under certain conditions which satisfy our ideals. If you throw a penny to a 
beggar in Latin America, he would not take it. He wants not only your penny 
but your consideration. We have oil, but we want to exploit it according to 
certain standards. We have agricultural lands, but it is more important to dis- 
tribute the land among the people and to delay production than to produce 
under a feudal regime. Our culture rests on the assumption that the most | | 
important part of life is the spirit. All our thinkers — José Enrique Rodo in 
Uruguay, Enrique José Varona in Cuba, Alejandro Korn and José Ingenieros 
in Argentina, Antonio Caso and José Vasconcelos in Mexico, and many others 
—have the same point of view: first, life, and, second, worthy, pure, noble life. 
In order to understand us, it is not enough to know about natural resources and 
our commerce and our finances. You have to know our thoughts, our ideals, 
our soul. This sounds romantic, but it is true.” 


hope of a people for a better life 
has died. We must keep that hope: 
alive. 

The free peoples of the world 
look to us for support in maintain-| 
ing their freedoms. If we falter in’ 
our leadership, we may endanger} 
the peace of the world — and we 
shall surely endanger the welfare} 
of our own nation. 

Great responsibilities have been] 
placed upon us by the swift move-| 
ment of events. I am confident} 
that the Congress will face theselj 
responsibilities squarely. | 


— Antonio Castro Leal, professor of inter- 
national law at University of Mexico, 
speaking on a University of Chicago’ 
Round Table program. 
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i - Adventures in Photography 


YOUSUF KARSH 


ih HE Winston Churchill por- 
A trait was taken in Ottawa on 
ni] December 30, 1941. The 
{) Zreat man’s one-day visit to Ottawa 
was terrifically crowded, but our 
gown Prime Minister Mackenzie 
|) Sing had assured me that he would 
!} ee to it that a few minutes would 
jp put aside to make the portrait. 
\Chese few minutes came, after 
}Zhurchill’s now memorable speech 
a the House of Commons after the 
jall of France. 
| Mr. Churchill entered the room, 
\upposedly to have a little refresh- 
jaent, only to be confronted with 
jay camera and the glaring lights. 
|lis first question was, “What is 
|ais?””’ Silence. Nobody dared say a 


The famous portrait photog- 
| rapher, Yousuf Karsh, came to 
| Canada from Turkish Armenia 
| when he was fifteen. Now, 

twenty-three years later, he has 

published a book of portraits 
| and reminiscences, “Faces of 
Destiny.” Early in February he 
was interviewed by Tex Mc- 
Crary and Jinx Falkenberg on 
their daily “Hi! Jinx” program, 
| broadcast by Station WNBC, 
| New York. We report here a 
| few of the anecdotes Mr. Karsh 
| told about some of the well- 
| known people who have faced 
| bis camera. 
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word. F inally I had to step in with 
a rather ineffective speech and said, 
“Sir, I hope I’ll be the fortunate one 
to make a picture worthy of this 
occasion.” He said, “Why was I 
not told about being photo- 
graphed?” Well, then everybody 
started laughing, so he lit a fresh 
cigar and said, “Well, you may take 
one — just one picture.” So I per- 
suaded him to step into the very 
spot where I had prepared my cam- 
era. He would not hear of remov- 
ing the cigar. Quickly I went to 
my camera and pulled the slide out. 
I said “Forgive me sir,” reaching 
for his cigar and disarming him of 
it—taking it out of his mouth. 
That is why he looks so belligerent, 
and I think that is possibly why 
that picture is so expressive of the 
mood of that dark hour. 


Typical of him, he said, “You 
may take another one.” After the 
second one, taken in a more ha py 
mood, Mr. Churchill extended his 
hand to me and said, “Well, you 
can even photograph a roaring lion 
—compel him to stand still.” He 
used the picture on the jacket of 
his book, ‘““The Unrelenting Strug~ 
gle.” This negative is so treasured 
by me that it is kept in a bank 
safety deposit vault. 

% * % a 


The word “charming” always 
makes me think of Bernard Baruch. 
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After I had taken this statesman’s 
picture, Baruch spotted my picture 
of Princess Elizabeth on the cover 
of Life magazine. He said, “T see 
you have photographed Princess 


Elizabeth.” “Yes,” I answered. 
‘“She’s very charming.” To which 
he retorted, “My boy, some day 
you will realize that every Princess 
is charming and every wealthy man 
is charming. You see, | am far more 
charming now than at the age of 
twenty.” 

Mr. Baruch wanted his picture 
to be taken standing up because he 
wanted to convey his. height, in 
which he takes a great deal of pride. 
Well, I thought of him seated and 
relaxed, and that is the picture I 
made of him and that is the one he 


likes best. 


* * %**& * 


The portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt 
was taken at the White House. 
Time was precious. She appeared 
in a fuchsia dress and the picture 
was to be taken in the red room. 
The colors clashed. And I was 
alone. The pictures were to be in 
both color and black and white. 
Fortunately I found a three-panel 
folding screen. By placing it be- 
tween the red wall and the fuchsia 
colored dress, it saved the day and 
I got the picture I wanted. I found 
an L-shaped chair, and she rested 
her elbows on it and resorted to 
_ her very expressive manner of using 
‘her hands, very eloquently, speak- 
ing and answering a number of 
questions in a most unrestrained 
manner. All that time I was click- 
ing the pictures with terrific speed, 
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and in many cases I was only photo- 
graphing the hands; I was so fas- |) 
cinated by their expressiveness. No | 
sooner had I finished than she said, | 
“Now tell me — that Churchill pic- | | 
ture—how did you get that ex- i 
pression?” So I had to tell her about | 
the cigar incident, and she said, |t 
“Well, that must have been his first | 
really serious defeat.” | 

* * ¥ * 


Yes, I have photographed Madam }, 
Chiang Kai-shek. Again it was at} 
the House of Commons at Ottawa. | 
Madam Chiang was truly feminine | 
that day. She wanted to know} 
whether her jacket or her veil} 
should be off or on. We took some | 
both ways. She felt some repair 
job should be made, so the Speaker } 
of the House of Commons brought}, 
in a mirror and held it while she| 
applied a little lipstick and fixed her 
hair and veil. That day my assist | 
ant was none but our own Prime}, 
Minister, Mackenzie King. And 
this is how the whole procedure)’ 
went —I still laugh every time I 
think of it! “Madam Chiang Kai-| 
shek, will you please look at my | 
right. Mr. Prime Minister, please 
stand on my right. Oh, Mr. King, | 
please move to my left. Madam 
Chiang, look at Mr. King.” So 
toward the last, I placed one of the}, 
spotlights quite high, placed the) 
Prime Minister right under it andj, 
said, “Madam Chiang, look over to}: 
the Prime Minister,” and she, look- 
ing right up at him, said, “Mri, 
King, you dazzle me.” That’s when 
I got the picture. . 


| If I decided to write a one-act 
|||\play about one of my portrait ses- 
‘sions, my choice of a character 
‘would be George Bernard Shaw. 
))Shaw was not very approachable — 
H)in fact, he showed a great deal of 
| | intolerance. He made definite con- 
: | ditions that I could only have five 
| minutes and use a small camera, no 
ilights, nothing to be moved. So 
finally, I had to put a good case for 
jmyself. I said, “Mr. Shaw, if your 
‘hands were tied behind your back 
and your lips sealed, what kind of 
ia play would you give to the 
world?” He gave me a searching 
look and said, “What nationality 
jare you?” “Armenian, sir.” “Good,” 
Moe said, “I have many friends 
among the Armenians, but you 
l<now, the only way to keep them 
nealthy and strong is to exterminate 
them once in a while.” He went 
on, “Anyway, why do you want to 
make a picture of me?” I muttered 
what these portraits were for the 
Janadian archives, and_ his reply 
jrame back quickly, “And since 
)vhen does the Canadian Govern- 
nent know a good picture when 
Uhey see one? And, if they are that 
interested, why do they not pay a 
|housand guineas to Augustus John 
0 make a painting of me?” But I 
jad, very modestly, to remind him 
hat then it would not be a Karsh 
portrait. He said, “Well, I must 
Wgree with you. The unfortunate 
art of it is — painters put too much 
lf themselves onto the canvas, and 
Nhat’s why in all the paintings of 
ae, I look as if I take spirits.” Ver 

nnocently, I asked if he didn’t, but 


| 
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silence reigned. To get over the 
impasse, I asked him, what about 
the cartoonist art? He said that 
nobody had done him any justice, 
whatsoever, be it in the form of 
painting, photography or cartoon. 
In fact, there were two people in 
this world that they would not do 
justice to — first, G.B.S. and second, 
Stalin. 
* * % *% 


I had a delightful time photo- 
graphing distinguished people in 
Washington, but I will have to say 
that General Marshall stands out 
very prominently in my mind. He 
was so patient, so understanding, 
so completely modest. As soon as 
I had finished taking his portrait, 
he said to me, “Now, Karsh, for 
the last forty-five minutes you have 
been taking my picture the way 
you wanted. Suppose you do one 
to please me.” I was rather taken 
aback, until he said, “You see, I 
would like you to photograph Nat 
with me.” Nat happened to be his 
favorite Negro messenger. Hur- 
riedly I went to get a film, but I 
had exhausted all my material. | 
assured General Marshall I would 
be happy to photograph him with 
Nat the next day. Well, unfor- 
tunately, time did not permit. Then, 
when I came to build up and pre- 
pare my book, “Faces of Destiny,” 
I felt that Nat was an integral part, 
not only as the story of General 
Marshall, but of the book. I wrote 
Washington and, sure enough, they 
put Nat on the train and he came 
to be photographed in my hotel 
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while I was here in New York. 
Yes, the picture shows Nat in his 
favorite attitude, holding a dis- 
patch case, which indicates he is 
the trusted messenger of General 
Marshall. 

xe % * 

Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes definitely had the air of 
great patriarchs of biblical times. 
He did not carry on an animated 
conversation but everything he said 
was significant. I portrayed him in 
his robes. He wears them with a 
great deal of dignity and nobility. 
Like great persons, he is unassum- 
ing and most kind. After keeping 
him, I am afraid, for over twenty- 
five minutes, he rose, and _ said, 
“And now, lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.” 

* %* % * 


The most exclusive subject — 
perhaps the most inaccessible, I 
should say — was Molotov. At the 
San Francisco conference, I tried 
for days — finally a telephone call 
came to me about midnight one 


BITTERSWEET 


“Surprising how little good music is available.” 
“Your many fine music shows are appreciated.” 


“Did you ever hear of anyone getting an honest-to-goodness -belly laugh 


from the efforts of radio comedians?” 


“I want to tell you how many of your comedy shows are worth-while listen- 


ing and not silly.” 
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evening to appear at the Russian 
embassy at nine o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. Upon my arrival | 
there they said Mr. Molotov was | 
ready to be photographed. I had | 
to explain to them that it would | 
take a little time to round up my | 
two assistants and equipment. I | 
proceeded to do so, all the time | 
having the fear that by the time I } 
returned Mr. Molotov would dis- |} 
appear. On the contrary, he was | 
ready. With the help of an inter- |) 
preter, I told Mr. Molotov that for | 
the last three months I had been | 
trying through official sources to | 
get to Russia to photograph the | 
thinking and working classes of the 7 
Russian people, and Marshall Stalin } 
as well. So far my application had 
gone through two commissars, and 
I told Mr. Molotov I was under | 
the impression that there may be | 
more than two commissars in Rus- | 
sia. He barely smiled, and I said, | 
“Will you help me?” He laughed | 
and replied, “Why not, why not?” |} 
I am still waiting for that visa. 


— NBC Listener in Detroit 


— NBC Listener in Boston 


— NBC Listener in Brooklyn 


— NBC Listener in Manhattan 
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The Philosophy of @orununieh 


FULTON J. SHEEN 


/ HOUGH Communism has 
: millions of followers, hang- 
| ers-on and fellow travellers 
)} throughout the world, there are ac- 
‘jtually only a few outside the Com- 
‘ymunist leaders themselves who 
|know anything about its philoso- 
‘hy. Many think that Communism 
\S just an economic theory of pro- 
duction for use rather than profit; 
jothers believe it to be a defense of 
ithe worker and the disinherited — 
\which indeed, if it were, we would 
il be Communists. Others believe 
(tis a form of collectivism opposed 
io the individualism of the Western 
World. 


if Basically, Communism is none of 
vhese things. Rather it is a complete 
hilosophy of life, what the Ger- 
inans called a Weltanschaung, an 
jmtegral comprehension of the 
)vorld, different from all other sec- 
jilar systems in that it seeks not to 
| lominate only the periphery of life 
‘j}put to control man’s inner life as 
vell. Communism has a theory and 
| Practice; it wishes to be not only 


This address by the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen of the 
Catholic University of America, 
one of a series entitled “Light 
Your Lamps,” was delivered in 
the Catholic Hour over the NBC 
network February 9, 1947. 
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a State but a Church judging the 
consciences of men; it is a doctrine 
of salvation, and as such claims the 
whole man, body and soul, and in 
this sense is totalitarian. 


It had its origin in the brain of a 
German, Karl Marx, who on both 
his mother’s and father’s side, 
though his father was a lawyer, was 
descended from a long branch of 
rabbis. He was born on the sth of 
May in the year 1818 in the city 


of ‘reves, Germany. At the age of 


six, Karl Marx along with his fam- 
ily was baptized and became a 
member of one of the Christian 
sects, not for religious but for po- 
litical and business reasons. 


It is his philosophy rather than 
his life which interests us. This was 
drawn principally from three coun- 
tries of the Western World. His 
philosophy came from Germany, 
his sociology from France and his 
economics from England. Our 
concern is only with the first two. 


The first stage in the develop- 
ment of his thought began at the 
age of nineteen when he enrolled 
at the University of Berlin to study 
law, but in his own language “above 
all to wrestle with philosophy.” At 
that particular time, German uni- 
versities were obliged to teach the 
philosophy of Hegel, who had died 
in 1831. Marx plunged into the 
almost unintelligible abstractions of 
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Hegel, whose philosophy was 
known as Dialectical Idealism: 
Idealism because it was concerned 
with ideas, thoughts, spirit, mind — 
for the reality of the universe is 
not things but ideas; Dialectical, be- 
cause it described the method by 
which thoughts or ideas developed 
— namely, by contradiction. 

For Hegel there are no immutable 
truths or principles. Ideas are fluid 
and are arrived at by a debating or 
dialectical process, in which like a 
tennis ball they are batted back and 
forth over the net until a point is 
scored. First there is the affirma- 
tion of an idea, then its negation by 
another idea, and finally a synthesis 
of the two. Suppose the problem 
under discussion was the decoration 
of a room. One group says: let us 
do it in blue; another group argues 
in favor of green, and finally out 
of the conflict of ideas there 
emerges a synthesis of opinion that 
it be done in red. This is indeed an 
over-simplified explanation of 
Hegel, so simple, that if Hegel 
heard it he would turn over in his 
grave, but it is often the business 
of philosophers to complicate and 
obscure the simple things of life. 
Is it not a peculiar world in which 
we live that when you are clear 
people think you are simple, and 
when you are confusing people 
think you are learned? | 

Marx was tremendously impressed 
with the dialectical side of Hegel 
which denied any truth was per- 
manent, or any principle immu- 
table; so much so, in fact, that in 
the year 1841 Marx presented to 
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the University of Jena a doctoral | 
thesis, so dialectical in character | 
that the second sentence contra- — 
dicted the first and the third united — 
the first. Then he started all over 
again. In the preface to this bizarre 
piece of writing, Marx wrote sum- 
marizing his thesis: “I hate all | 
the gods.” | 

Now begins the second stage in 
the development of his philosophy. - 
The very year he received his doc- | 
torate there appeared the most pop- | 
ular attack on religion which had | 
been delivered in Germany up to | 
that time. While other Germans 
like Strauss and Bauer were trying | 
to destroy Christianity through his- 
torical criticism, Ludwig Fuerbach | 
in his “Essence of Christianity” | 
tried to destroy philosophy with a ° 
full-fledged materialism. Marx read } 
the book and his enthusiasm is re-| 
corded as “unbounded.” Fuerbach | 
had killed the idealism of Hegel | 
which he never liked anyway, and | 
he destroyed all religion by show- |) 
ing that it was an illusion projected | 
by the brain of man, which pleased © 
Marx tremendously. Fuerbach did) 
this by denying all thought, ideas, : 
mind and spirit by affirming that | 
matter is the basic reality. “Man is” 
only what he eats.” | 

Now that the gods were de-| 
throned, Marx got what he thought ° 
was a brilliant idea. Wouldn’t it be’ 
wonderful to take the dialectical 
method which Hegel applies to’ 
ideas, and apply it to matter and to. 
history. Marx then summoned to 
the altar of his own construction | 
the groom of dialectics which came | 
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|) from the house of Hegel, and united 
)) it in marriage to the materialism of 
ithe house of Fuerbach, and out of 
‘that union came the child of Dia- 
) lectical Materialism which Marx 
))adopted as the Philosophy of Com- 
/munism. 

| From now on Marx would see 
contradiction at the very heart of 
reality. There is no need of a God 
| to explain matter because matter 
jitself is endowed with motion. It 
si'develops by shocks, oppositions, 
clashes, struggles, catastrophes. The 
whole universe is dialectical. Can’t 
|you see what is coming? Reality is 
)revolutionary. 

| That brings us to the next phase 
jin the development of Marxist 
philosophy: the influence of French 
‘sociology. Marx had read and was 
jitremendously impressed with a 
ppamphlet written by Proudhon on 
‘the subject of property, to which 
‘Proudhon was trying to apply the 
jidialectics of Hegel to economics. 
‘One night at the lodgings of the 
|famous Russian revolutionist, Baku- 
win, Marx met Proudhon and ex- 
)pounded to him the beauties of dia- 
jlectics as applied to matter and also 
}'to politics, with which he was con- 
‘cerned because of Hegel’s emphasis 
}on the State. Proudhon, the French- 
‘man, told Marx he was typically 
‘German, way up in the air with 
‘his abstractions and too little con- 
cerned with economics. The big 
problem, said Proudhon, is eco- 
}aomic, not political, social nor 
| Hegelian, and if he, Marx, wanted 
t0 keep his dialectics, he should 
apply it in some way to property. 
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This Proudhon did by suggesting 
that perhaps capital was the affirma- 
tive side of dialectics which in turn 
begot its contradiction which was 
labor. Somewhere there ought to 
be a synthesis which would involve 
changes of property. Where the 
Frenchman led, the German fol- 
lowed, and when Marx left the 
garret of Bakumin that night the 
complete philosophy was born, as 
Proudhon became the inspiration of 
the main cog in Marxist Commu- 
nism. 

Dialectical materialism applied to 
history now became the economic 
determinism. Contradictory  ele- 
ments in matter became contradic- 
tory elements in economic society, 
which appear in the form of classes. 
Classes are made by property or the 
role that men play in production. 
These classes are principally two- 
fold: exploiters and exploited, or 
in modern language, capital and 
labor. Between these two there can 
be nothing but irreconcilable hos- 
thi, veh he history of all human 
society, past and present, has been 
the history of class struggles.” 
(Communist Manifesto) What is 
primary then in society and history 
is economics. Politics, religion, free 
will, art, science and philosophy 
and literature, inspirational leader- 
ship — all these to Marx are but su- 
perstructures built on a definite 
type of economics, or by-products 
of production. Economic methods 
of production is the beer; religion, 
art, philosophy and law, its foam. 

For example, if you have a sys- 
tem of property rights you have a 
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system of morality to protect those 
rights, such as “Thou shalt not 
steal,” but where there are no per- 
sonal private property rights you 
need no such morality because 
there would be such abundance and 
prosperity no one would want to 
steal. When the classless society 
through the liquidation of the ex- 
ploiting class is established, then 
the literature, art, science, educa- 
tion, music will reflect the Com- 
munist ideology. 

But how will society undergo 
this basic revolutionary transforma- 
tion? By a “revolution in which the 
. working class will use its political 
supremacy to wrest by degrees all 
capital from the bourgeoisie, to 
centralize all instruments of pro- 
duction in the hands of the State 
... in the beginning this cannot be 
done except by means of despotic 
inroads on the rights of property.” 
(Communist Manifesto) “It may be 
taken for granted that bloody con- 
flicts are coming. The workers 
must aim at preventing the sub- 
siding of the revolutionary excite- 
ment immediately after the victory. 
On the contrary, they must en- 
deavor to maintain it as long as pos- 
sible... . The arming of the work- 
ers with rifles and ammunition must 
be carried out at once and steps be 
taken to prevent the rising of the 
army which would be directed 
against the workers. .. . If the small 
middle class propose to purchase 
the railways and the factories the 
workers must demand that such 
railways and factories, being the 
property of the reactionaries, shall 
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be confiscated by the State without — 
compensation. . . . The workers. 
need not be misled by democratic _ 
platitudes about freedom. ... Their | 
battle cry must be ‘the revolution in | 


permanence’.” (Marx address to 
the League of the Communists in 
1850) 


The Communist theory of ethics | 
is that all moral standards grow out § 
of certain economic conditions. | 
‘All moral theories are the product | 
in the last analysis of the economic | 
stage which society has reached at | 
that particular epoch.” (F. Engels | 
Anti-Dubring, N.Y., 1935, p- 109) - 
Morality as consonance with the | 
Eternal Law of God as reflected in | 
conscience is denied, since it is not — 
God but economics which makes 
morality. All morality to Commu- | 


nists is “‘class morality.” If then you 


do away with classes through revo- | 
lutionary expropriation of those 
who own property, there will no | 
longer be any need of what it calls | 


“bourgeois morality.” As Lenin 


said: “We deny all morality taken | 
from superhuman or non-class con- | 


ceptions. We say that this is a de- 


ception, a swindle, a befogging the | 
minds of the workers and peasants | 
in the interests of the landlords and | 
the capitalists.” (Religion, N. Y. | 


edition, 195, p. 48) 


When you come to their own 
explanation of morality it is very | 


simple: “the end justifies the 


means.” The needs of the revolu- 

tion determine morality; hence | 
whatever fosters the revolutionary 
overthrow of the democracy, and | 
the violent dispossession of those | 
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‘\;who own property, is a morally 
\jgood act; whatever hinders the rev- 
‘olution, such as a refusal to take 
-}yorders from the dictator, or to think 
ithe way you are supposed to think, 
ols a morally bad act. As Lenin put 
it: “We say that our morality is 
~wholly subordinated ta the inter- 
| ests of the class struggle of the 
) workers. ... We deduce our moral- 
ity from the facts and the need of 
) the class struggle of the proletariat. 
|... That is why we say that a 
\morality taken from outside of 
) human society does not exist for 
(ls; it is a fraud. For us morality is 


} workers’ class struggle.” (Ibid) 
The Communists therefore do 
}aot find that it even contradicts 
}'ts moral law, when for example, it 
}/xtends a friendly hand to religion 
\/one year and the next persecutes it; 
or when it allies itself to democracy 
/tt one time and the next time seeks 
)0 overthrow it; or when it signs a 
\eaty with Nazism and then fights 
jigainst it... or when, as Molotov 
jiaid, it regards Fascism “solely as a 
matter of taste.” Since the condi- 
ions change, new techniques must 
}e developed, but all are morally 
tue and moral to the Communist 
| »ecause they further the revolution. 
‘Sut is there any limit to chicanery, 
luplicity and deviltry? None. Ab- 
Holutely none. As Lenin said... 
‘Te is necessary ... to use any ruse, 
‘unning, unlawful method, evasion, 
“oncealment of the truth.” 
' It is sometimes said that Com- 
/2Unism is not opposed to religion. 
/{May even happen in practice that 
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Communism will give a Church a 
tight to worship provided it be- 
comes an instrument either of pan- 
Slavism or the communication of 
Communist ideology, but this con- 
cession is for tactical purposes only 
and is granted at the cost of free- 
dom. But here we are concerned 
with the philosophy of Commu- 
nism, and we allow Marx himself 
to assert categorically that Com- 
munism and Atheism are intrinsi- 
cally related. The basic principle 
underlying the writings of Marx is 
that man has been alienated from 
himself in two ways, by religion 
and by private property. Religion 
alienates a man from himself by 
subordinating him to God. Private 
property alienates a man from him- 
self by subordinating him to an em- 
ployer. It follows that if man is 
ever to be restored to himself, both 
religion and private property must 
be destroyed. That was why Marx 
recommended that the transforma- 
tion of society must begin by the 
criticism of religion — “Communism 
begins at the moment that Atheism 
begins.” 

Marx constantly confuses cause 
and condition. A window is a con- 
dition of light, but not its cause. 
Economic methods of production 
do condition law, literature, art, 
philosophy, etc., but they do not 
cause or create it. Like most im- 
practical men — and Marx was im- 
practical, because he was supported 
most of his life by a rich friend — 
Marx isolates one factor from life, 
namely the economic, and allows it 
to go to his head Jike wine to an 
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empty stomach. If the economic 
method of production were “the 
real ultimate driving force of his- 
tory” then why should it be neces- 
sary for man to add his revolution- 
ary fervor? Why not just sit back 
and read the “Daily Worker” until 
it happens? But if man can add 
something to history or hasten the 
revolution with his emotions, then 
may not these emotions against 
capitalists be dismissed as by-prod- 
ucts of economics? 

If change in production creates 
new ideologies, what causes changes 
in productionr Shall invention be 
ignored — and invention is the tri- 
umph of mind over matter. Either 
men are determined by economics 
or they are conditioned. If they 
are only conditioned, then one must 
turn in his Marxian badges; if they 
are determined then they are not 
free, and if they are not free then 
why prattle about freedom? Marx- 
ists try to escape the dilemma by 
saying that “freedom is necessity” 
— which makes just as much sense 
as to say that blindness is eyesight. 

Furthermore, to say as Commu- 
nism does that a moral code is 
necessary only to justify a capital- 
ist method of production is non- 
sense, because the Christian moral 
code existed centuries before a 
capitalistic method of production 
came into being and therefore was 
not necessary to sustain it. Nor 
can it be alleged, as Communism 
does, that the Christian moral code 
was always based upon the defense 
of property, because the more one 
practices the Christian code the less 
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one becomes attached to property. } 
That is why we have the vow of j,, 
poverty in strict religious commu- i, 
nities, that like their Master who }: 
had nowhere to lay His head, those | 
who take the vow may be poor in}, 
spirit. If, as Communism alleges, |jr 
the Christian moral law is a class |, 
morality, why is it that it has pro- 
duced saints in all classes from}, 
peasants to kings, and why is it}}, 
that the greatest number of saints 
have come from what the Commu-/) 
nists call the Proletariat class? If i 
the Christian moral were ever in-)), 
tended to be a defense of a ruling | 


class, then the Saviour would never; 
have chosen his Apostles from fish-) 


ermen, nor would the Church have), 
canonized a John Bosco or a Little 


Flower. 


Note that there is not a single 
Russian idea in the whole philoso- 
phy of Communism. It is bourgeois, 


western, materialistic and capitalis- 


tic in its origin. It was a creature | 
of its age and could never have) 
arisen in the 13th or even the rth) 


the world. Only when the organ: : 
ism of the Western World begat), 


to weaken could the germ infect it 


i 


munism is Western, how did it eve: 
get into Russia? Obviously throug], 


the dissemination of ideas by thos') 


who became the apostles of Marx 
The very concrete way in which i 
became effective in its final forr 


happened during the First Worl 


War. Germany, anxious to sav, 


herself, felt that her cause would b” 


If the intellectual origin of Com)! 


I, 
| 
t 


r 


I helped if she could woo Russia 
‘)iaway from the Allies. One way of 
| doing this was to start a revolution 
an Russia. Accordingly, the Ger- 
»man General Staff tossed thirty-one 
‘revolutionists into a box car marked 
|“Extra-Territorial,” attached them 
Fito a train leaving indirectly for 
))Russia. In this box car was Vladi- 
‘}mir Ulyanov, who, on arriving in 
/Petrograd, mounted an armored car 
_jand began preaching the revolution. 
‘As General Ludendorff in justify- 
_)'ng his position said: “In having 
j\sent Lenin to Russia, our Govern- 
ment took upon itself a special re- 
‘\pponsibility for from a military 
" jooint of view, his journey was jus- 
| \ified. Russia had to fall.” There 
'|¥as something fitting about Ger- 
| }Many assisting in the birth of Com- 
‘}nunism in Russia. Germany had 
'|lready given birth to the idea of 
j-ommunism, so now it would give 
'jarth to its reality. Russia paid back 
Ws debt to Germany in 1939, when 
| }ae ignominious treaty between the 
‘Nazis and the Communists was 
‘| gned, which allowed the Nazis for 
‘}ears to overrun Furope, and 
‘Thich proved that there was no 
'}Adical opposition between Nazism 
‘Jad Communism. On the occasion 
Tf signing the treaty, Molotov 
‘Vad: “Fascism is only a matter of 
‘Viste, and our friendship has been 
aled in blood.” Unfortunately it 
‘mned out to be the blood of 
land. 

Now we know from captured 
7 azi documents, now in the posses- 
Yon of the State Department, that 
1940 Russia was actually willing 
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to join with the Nazis to gain the 
Dardanelles and the Middle East, 
and in 1943, it was ready again to 
sign a separate peace with Ger- 
many. (Time, Dec. 23, 1946) At 
Teheran, the Soviet threatened to 
sign a separate peace if Churchill 
and Roosevelt did not agree to the 
Soviet sphere in Eastern Europe. 
As a matter of fact, there is a 
great deal in the philosophy of 
Communism that is anti-Russian, in 
the sense that the Russian people 
never were atheistic. Their prob- 
lem was not the existence or the 
non-existence of God, but rather 
the conflict of good and evil and its 
repercussion upon the world. The 
materialistic atheism of Commu- 
nism is an importation from Ger- 
many, an impaired ideology that is 
ho more suited in the long run to 
Russian souls than German beer is 
to Russian stomachs. The very fact 
that Russia became Communistic 
in itself is the strongest disproof of 
the philosophy of Communism, for 
Marx held that the country which 
would most rapidly become Com- 
munistic would be the one most 
highly industrialized, for there the 
basic conflict of capital and labor 
would be the most intensified. But 
actually, Communism started in the 
country that was the least indus- 
trialized of all. Some other reason 
rather than the economic must be 
given. 

Very few realize how basic and 
how fundamental is this antithesis 
of the philosophy of the God-man 
and the ideology of the man-God, 
between Christ and anti - Christ. 
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Some are living in the belief that 
there are a great variety of philoso- 
phies from which we may choose 
today. This is because they are 
mistaking the seeming variety of 
relative opinions for vitality. They 
are living in the autumn and think 
it 1s springtime. In the fall of the 
year, nature seems to dip its brush 
into the palette of colors and strew 
across the trees and flowers, the 
grass and herbs, an almost unending 
variety of shades in a seeming dis- 
play of power. But those of us who 
know the signs of the times, see 
that this is not because nature iS 
strong, but because it has been 
touched with the hand of death. 
Think not then that there are a 
thousand opinions and views on 
which you may base your life, for 
now there are only two: either men 
will unite with God, or they will 
scatter. In the first group will be 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics, 
each according to the light of his 
conscience, but agreed on the basic 
moral conception of life. On the 
other side will be those who reject 
conscience, morality, the family, 
temperance, justice. As I said on 
another occasion, I repeat here: 
Whichever side you choose will 
have its symbol. Fither the clenched 
fist of Good Friday or the folded 
hands of Easter. If you want to 


reform institutions and forget about 


your own need of reformation, you 
will choose the symbol of the 
clenched fist. The Clenched Fist — 
the symbol of hatred and bitterness; 


the symbol of the burning taber- — 
nacles, the pillaged homes, the dese- 
crated corpses; the symbol of that 
which tears down and has nothing ~ 
to put in its place; the symbol of 
that which strikes the neighbor; | 
the one gesture that turns the hand | 
of man which was meant to be an |, 
‘nstrument of art into that which 
most closely resembles the claw of | 
a beast. aM 

The other symbol of those who i 
believe in the internal revolution | 
against baseness and the need of re- | 
generation from on high, is that of |; 
the folded hands of Easter morn. | 
Folded hands cannot strike, for b 
they were not made for offense; li 
they cannot protect, for they were r 
not made for defense; they can only a 
supplicate, only pray: ten Gothic | 
spires—a carnal decade, aspiring | 1 
heavenward in petition for the |) 
souls of men. [a 

And by and through those folded ta 
hands, may all the race of the): 
clenched fists —the race of Cain — th 
come to the side of an Empty! + 
Tomb, where stands Christ with |’ 
scarred hands and feet, dug with 
the hammer of hate; and by and - 
through the charities and prayers 
of folded hands, may those clenched | 
fists, as it were, open and release 
their hate. And then those hands’ 
which were nailed by hate will lift 


a 
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the extremes of the East and 
i the West, it has been the mis- 
‘sion of America to contribute 


aa midway between 


‘jare a land of hospitality whose 
|doors have been opened wide to 
j}men of every race. Our continent 
jhas always been a refuge for the 
)persecuted and the hope of the 
iaeedy. 

| The Americas believe in a mate- 
jitial and moral order which must 
endure for its own advantage as 
jell as for that of the entire world. 
| Even as the independence of the 
/Americas gave to the world liberty, 
jequality, religious tolerance, social 
ind economic well-being and equal 
Ppportunities for all; even as we 
jaave brought to the family of na- 
}ions the examples of the use of 
jirbitration, consultation and con- 
Viliation as the means of settling 


This thoughtful statement by 
our good neighbor, the wartime 
Foreign Minister of Brazil, was 
broadcast over the NBC network 
January 11, 1947. Dr. Aranha 
spoke from Cleveland, during the 
three-day forum entitled “A Re- 
port from the World,” conducted 
by Time Magazine and the Cleve- 
land Council on World Affairs. 
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international differences; even as 
the intervention of America saved 
Democracy in the-two last World 
Wars — so it is our duty today to 
continue to safeguard these princi- 


ples. 


As members of the American 
family of nations as well as of the 
United Nations, we keep in mind 
that our moral force and your tre- 
mendous strength are associated in 
the cooperation of the American 
nations, for the common weal of 
Pan America and the United Na- 
tions, and for our ideal of life which 
we are determined to maintain. 


Pan Americanism is going 
through a critical period due, in 
great part, to the transfer of atten- 
tion to the construction of a world 
organization. The immense effort 
being made to ensure the success 
of that organization has resulted in 
the setting aside of Pan Ameti- 
canism, the result of more than a 
century of labor and an admirable 
lesson in international convivence 
on the basis of persuasion. A con- 
fusion of ideas prevails in current 
times. Regionalism and universal- 
ism are held to be incompatible, and 
the supporters of each of these con- 
ceptions take up attitudes of parti- 
sanship and Opposition. 


It has become necessary, there- 
fore, to work on these aspects with 
a view to clarify and establish the 
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bases of a conception of Pan Amer- 
icanism in relation to the United 
Nations, demonstrating their recip- 
rocal attributes and their interde- 
pendence as the features of the same 
reality, dispelling false ideas which 
are obstructing the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion. Other- 
wise it will be hard to form a clear 
picture of the work of international 
organization. 

Pan Americanism is not only an 
association of nations based on the 
necessity of interchange of prod- 
ucts, on requirements of common 
defense and on hopes for a political 
peace. It is more than all this — 
much more than a creation or an 
organization. It is an historic and 
cultural structure, a natural com- 
munion of peoples, a contingency 
of physical and political geography, 
and a human reality. 

Without Pan Americanism the 
United Nations will be as a body 
bereft of its creative spirit, because 
it was America that led the world 
to victory and dedicated the United 
Nations to peace. 

In this hour of universal confu- 
sion and distress the Brazilian people 
are, as they have ever been, at the 
side of the United States in the 
service of mankind and in the in- 
terests of a lasting peace. 

Although this part of the world 
is free from fear, the people of my 
country are determined to spare no 
effort in order to bring about a so- 
lution of the problems which beset 
other continents. 

We believe in the Pan American 
ideals to which we have been faith- 
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fully devoted since our Independ- 
ence — and we practise them. 

We have no reasons for regret, 
but only for gratification, at the 
Pan American communion of peo- 
ples, whose continental purpose we 
intend to continue to serve in all 
sincerity and with all our strength. 

The continental idea has never 
meant to us isolation from the Eu- 
ropean or the World Community. 
Nothing that affects humanity can 
be indifferent to us. 

We are a Union of States like 
you, and we maintain, under the 
representative system, the Federa- — 
tion and the Republic. We hold | 
that all power emanates from the | 
people and shall be exercised in the 
name of the people. | 

We had, at the same time and for | 
the same duration as your New | 
Deal, a period of authoritarian and | 
dictatorial government. But that | 

eriod is past, and the democratic | 
and liberal convictions, sprung from 
our Independence, have been forti- 7 
fied in the mind of the people. I do 
not believe that we shall retreat 7} 
from these definite conquests. Our 
experience has been a lesson well |§ 
learned. | 

We have a Constitution like | 
yours, a Congress like yours, and | 
the most complete freedom of the 
press, of instruction, of initiative 
and of opportunity. el 

We are a member of the United 
Nations, we share in the Interna- q 
tional Monetary Fund and the Bank 
for International Reconstruction, — 
and our contributions to UNRRA 
have been more than those of all 
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other Latin American countries to- 


gether. 

We hold large gold reserves in 
this country, as well as extensive 
commercial credits here, in Eng- 
land, in Argentina and in other 
countries. 

Under the new Constitution our 
laws have departed from a national- 
istic trend and they insure today to 
all, whether citizens or aliens, equal 
opportunities for the exploitation 
of our wealth. 

Our tariffs are the lowest in ex- 
istence and, even so, our industry is 


| growing day by day. 


Inflation, the consequence of war 
and the bane of all peoples, is being 
repressed, the budget balanced, and 
production in general is increasing 
In a satisfactory manner. 

We have difficulties, but they will 
be easy to overcome and correct. 

We need equipment, technical 


aid and capital. During the war, 
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our entire production and transpor- 


tation facilities were placed at the 


service of America. We did not 
raise prices and we spared no sacri- 
fice. We gave the United States 


Priority Over ourselves in air and 


naval bases and in all necessities for 
the prosecution of the war, in which 
our soldiers died by the side of 
yours. 


We want now to rebuild our 
roads, our ports and our industrial 
equipment, exhausted by the wear 
and tear of the war effort. We 
want the United States to sell to us 
on cash and carry terms, not cash 
and wait with weekly price raises, 
as is happening now. 


We do not want the return of 
the cost and transportation charges 
on coffee, cocoa, rubber and min- 
erals, but we do expect to be treat- 
ed with the consideration which we 
think is due to us for our coopera- 
tion, and the right to free access to 
the American market, since the Eu- 
ropean, especially the German, was 
or is being destroyed. 


The United States is spending 
fabulous sums in Asia, in Europe 
and in the Near East. On our part, 
we hope only that the wartime 
friendship, cooperation and alliance 
will not be transformed into indif- 
ference and negligence in times of 
peace. 


Cotonna: I just gave a criminal the third degree with a rubber hose and 


T’m soaking wet. 


Horr: How’d you get wet, Colonna? 
Cotonna: Forgot to turn the water off. 


— Bos Hore 


Man: Why does a stork stand on one leg? 
Jupy: If he lifted the other leg, he’d fall down. 
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— Jupy Canova 
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Are We Making Progress Toward 


World Peace? 


An America United Discussion 


Moperator: Senator Vandenberg, 
as one who has participated in all 
the international conferences since 
the inception of the United Nations 
in San Francisco nearly two years 
ago, do you think we are making 
progress toward world peace? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: I certainly 
think we are. The Balkan treaties 
and the Italian treaty will be signed 
by us tomorrow. The German and 
Austrian treaties are on the way. 


America United is a weekly 
forum presenting the viewpoints 
of industry, labor and agriculture 
on public issues. Participants in 
the discussion reported here, 
which was broadcast over the 
NBC network January 19, 1947; 
were U. S. Senator Arthur H 
Vandenberg of Michigan, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and member of 
the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations; Nelson Cruikshank, rep- 
resenting the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Albert Goss, Mas- 
ter of the National Grange; and 
William R. Castle, former Under 
Secretary of State, representing 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Kennedy Lud- 
lum of NBC acted as Moderator. 
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Disarmament is being seriously | 


studied. : 
_ While the United Nations is only 
one year old, its Security Council 


already has tempered several situa- | 
tions which easily could have pre- | 
cipitated armed conflict under the | 
old order, and the General Assem- | 
bly already has initiated powerful is 
movements which promise vital | 
contribution toward the substitu- | 
tion of justice for force in our pur- 4 


suit of a free world of free men. 


I have no illusions that “All's | 
well;” nor that the United Nations | 
must not continue to build its moral | \j 
authority all round the world, be- | 
fore peace and security are success- 1 


fully guaranteed. 


But neither have | any illusions | 
that we should not already be in | 
serious friction and turmoil in this | 
restless and unhappy world if it | 
were not for the United Nations. | 


So I unequivocally say: Yes, we | 
And we | 


are making progress. 
Americans must give this great ad- 


venture every support at our com- | 


mand. 


Mopveratror: Mr. Goss, as Master | 
of the National Grange, and thus | 
representing agriculture, and as one 
who attended the Pan American | 
Conference at Mexico City, what is 
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your opinion toward this question 
of progress toward world peace? 


Mr. Goss: Well, I completely agree 
with the Senator. We must not 
forget that in these negotiations, 
when there seems to be a lot of 
strife: for the first time in history, 
these problems have been put out 
| on the table, where everybody 
| could look at them. 


We read about the strife, and we 
sometimes get discouraged. But the 


strife always existed; even though 
| hidden. 


| Moprrator: Mr. Castle, you were 
| formerly Under Secretary of State 
| and Ambassador to Japan, and you 
| are at present a member of the 
| Committee of Post-War Problems 
| of the Chamber of Commerce. 
| What is the view of business toward 
the progress toward world peace? 


| Mr. Casrte: The Chamber of 
| Commerce, representing business, 
| several months ago appointed a 
| Committee on Post-War Problems, 
| which has worked very hard to 
| bring out the feeling of the business 
| men of the country. I am glad to 

say that always the recommenda- 
| tions of the committee have been 
| agreed to, and all those recommen- 
| dations were along the line of sound 
| international cooperation. 


| . Business no longer —if it ever 
was — is isolationist. 


| Moverator: Mr. Cruikshank, you 
| are representing the American Fed- 
|.eration of Labor; and I understand 
| that you have just returned from 
(the first general conference of 
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UNESCO in Paris, where you were 
a member of the United States 
delegation. Can you give us, briefly, 
labor’s views on this question of 
progress toward world peace? 


Mr. CrurksHank: We feel that 
there is definite progress; though 
we recognize that, as Senator Van- 
denberg said, there are very serious 
problems confronting the nations 
of the world today. At Paris, I saw 
a very hopeful sign: evidence that 
the educators, the scientists; and the 
artists are coming out of their se- 
cluded little worlds. They recog- 
nized during the war that ideas 
were weapons, and now they seem 
to be recognizing that ideas are also 
tools. They are tools that can be 
used toward building the defenses 
of peace. 


Mopverator: Mr. Goss, what does 
the average farmer in his field think 
of the United Nations? 


Mr. Goss: We are very much in 
favor of the United Nations. In 
San Francisco, we participated as 
consultants in the forming of some 
of the provisions; particularly the 
provision for the Economic and 
Social Council. Under that, we 
have now the FAO —that is, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
— which has held two annual meet- 
ings, and is making great strides, in 
my judgment, toward bringing the 
farmers of the world together; and 
that certainly lays a good founda- 
tion for peace. And we anticipate 
that the other groups are doing the 
same thing. We know they are. 
We believe that is the very, best 
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effort that has ever been made for 
laying a sound foundation for 
peace. 


Mr. CrRUIKSHANK: I think we are 
all together on that, Mr. Goss. 


I should like to ask Senator Van- 
denberg a question that relates to 
my earlier statement: Is not the 
encouragement of international 
peace something which requires not 
only the mechanism of the United 
Nations in the settlement of dis- 
putes, but also the triumph of new 
ideas in respect to human hopes and 
aspirations all around the globe, 
such as is contemplated in the 
UNESCO program? 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: My answer 
to that question is yes. Indeed, I 
should say that the world is literally 
begging for our spiritual leadership 
in many of these aspects, and that 
we owe it to ourselves to provide it. 


Those of us who helped build the 
San Francisco Charter put very 
great emphasis, for example, upon 
the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. This Coun- 
cil already is swiftly developing 
specialized agencies to deal with 
these corollary problems, problems 
in human rights and social and eco- 
nomic and cultural development, 
problems involving food and sub- 
sistence, problems involving the 
exchange of free information. 


Indeed, these zeals are so earnest 
and so ambitious that I have found 
it necessary to warn the First and 
Second General Assemblies that 
they must not try to expand these 
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great activities too rapidly, lest they 
overreach our initial resources. 

Further, I think it is vital that all 
these specialized activities shall be 
coordinated under one controlling 
authority, so that we may be sure 
we are cutting our garment to fit 
our cloth. . 


Moperator: Mr. Castle, the Sena- 


tor has just mentioned several agen- ff 


cies that Mr. Goss has also men- 
tioned. Has business any of those 
agencies in progress of formation 
now? 


Mr. Caste: Yes, business has. Be- 
cause business realizes that the posi- 
tion of the United States in the 
world economically is very differ- 
ent from what it was before. We — 
are a creditor nation, and we have ~ 
got to increase our trade for the f 
good of the world; not only for 
our own good, but to keep the 
eace. 

We feel; in the Chamber of Com- | 
merce, very strongly that one of M 
the strongest arguments for peace — 
is: to feed the hungry. And there- || 
fore, we supported UNRRA com- x 
pletely, and we believe that after 
UNRRA ceases, the United States 
should take the lead in supplying | 
the hungry people of the world | 
with food. They are not going to |; 
be peaceful when they are hungry. — ; 


Mr. Goss: I just returned a few 
months ago from Copenhagen, 
where the second meeting of the 
FAO was held, and a few weeks 
earlier from London. And I want 
to testify to what the Senator said: 
that the world is starving for the 
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spiritual leadership that America 
can show. 7 

I found unspeakable chaos there, 
and they are looking to America to 
point the way out. ) 


Moperator: Mr. Cruikshank, does 
Jabor have any views on that? 


Mr. CruiksHank: Yes, indeed. We 
feel that we are on the way to rec- 
tifying some of the basic errors 
that were made following the last 
World War. There, while we erad- 
icated certain autocratic or totali- 
tarian powers — though we didn’t 
} use the word “totalitarian” at that 
| time—we failed to support the 
| positive democratic movements in 
| Europe following the last war. 
| We believe that the organization 
| of free trade unions—and I em- 
| phasize “free trade unions” — in the 
| economies of the countries of 
| Europe can make a very definite 
| contribution to the development of 
| democratic political life in these 
| countries. We have representatives 
| now, full time, working along that 
| line in the countries of Europe. We 
| want to see trade unions developed 
| in Germany and Netherlands and 
| Belgium, the occupied territories, 
| and France. And we think that can 
|| make a real contribution, and we 
| want to help all we can. 
| While the farmers are providing 
| food for these people — and cer- 
tainly we will never reestablish 
| democracy with a lot of hungry 
and starving people — we want to 
| cooperate in every way too to help 
to establish political and economic 
| democracy. 
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Moberator: Senator, how will the 
new Republican control of Con- 
gress affect the United States for- 
eign policy? 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: So far as I 
am concerned, I would only under- 
take to answer for myself. I think 
there is no longer any partisan poli- 
tics in the fixed and united Ameri- 
can foreign policy, which we shall 
fully cooperate with, through the 
United Nations, in support of col- 
lective security, in the effort to stop 
World War III before it starts. 
That is a Republican policy, a 
Democratic policy; it is an Ameri- 
can policy. Certainly, that will be 
the Republican purpose. 


In economic cooperation, which 
is an indispensable part of peace, I 
think probably we shall ask more 
questions, in order to be sure that 
we do not jeopardize our own na- 
tional economy. 


But I am sure, again, that we shall 
do our full part in legitimate eco- 
nomic cooperation; and I specifical- 
ly mean relief, and rehabilitation, 
and the practical encouragement of 
mutual trade. 


I hasten to add that the zealous 
protection of our own American 
economy is no threat to peace. On 
the contrary, our failure here to 
preserve a sound, vigorous, success- 
ful free economy would be as great 
a disaster to democracy in the 
world at large as it would be to us 
here at home. 


Mr. CrurksHAnk: In my opinion, 
that was a very important and posi- 
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tive note, that che Senator just 
sounded. 

I wonder if Mr. Castle would be 
willing to comment further on that, 
along some line like this: Don’t we 
possibly make a mistake sometimes 
in thinking of foreign policy and 
domestic policy separately? Is not 
an effective foreign policy in large 
measure dependent upon our main- 
taining a sound domestic economy 
and full employment? 


Mr. Caste: I think it certainly 1s. 
I think that as the foreign nations 
look at us and see that we are not 
successful in what we are trying to 
do, it makes them less willing to 
accept our leadership; and many of 
them, I am convinced, at the pres- 
ent day do want to accept our lead- 
ership. That is not only in such 
things as economy. It is also in 
political matters. I think rows in 
the States, such as we are having in 
various places now, make them dis- 
trust us. The Russians would say, 
“If you don’t have fair elections in 
America, how can you ask us to 
conduct fair elections in Poland, 
for example?” 

Everything in this country that 
shows any weakness on our part, or 
any lack of courage, or any lack of 
consistency, reacts against the whole 
value of our foreign policy. 


Mr. CrurksHAnk: Then you would 
say that we are making a contribu- 
tion to world peace whenever we 
are making a contribution or mak- 
ing efforts to improve our own 
economy and our own democracy. 


Mr. Castie: Absolutely. 
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Mr. Goss: I would like to bring © 
this question of food up once again. 
Every one of you three gentlemen i 
has mentioned food. And there 1s 1 
one phase of this whole peace prob- 
lem that I would like to speak of. ; 

We have just had a conference of | 
some 47 nations in Copenhagen to 
study the question of food and nu- | 
trition for the world. That fol- | 
lowed a conference in London of | 
the IFAP; that is, the International | 


Federation of Farm Organizations. | 
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At those conferences, there were | 
nations which were recently at war. 
They had every cause for strife on ~ 


y 


Sa 


= 
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the conference table. But we found 
no strife. We were interested in 
one thing: how to provide the food | 
for the world; how to provide the 
nutrition for the world; how to — 
eliminate the barriers in trade, so 
that we could have more prosperity 
in the world. | | a 

These folks were all of a com- _ 
mon mind. When we were in ~ 
Copenhagen, Senator Vandenberg, — 

ou were having some regular cat- | 
and-dog-fights in Paris, as reported | 
in the press. But these same nations — 
weren’t having any trouble. We | 
were representing the people rais- | 
ing the food, engaged in the com- | 
merce, and doing the living in the — 


| 
| 


world, and we couldn’t find any © 
cause for strife. And I find the > 
same thing in UNESCO, Mr. Cruik- 
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shank. Your people didn’t find any | 
reason for strife. i 
In other words, the people of the 
world are beginning to get together 
at their common level, and are find- | 


ing ways of getting on, and work- My 


i 
“ | 
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ing out many of these problems 
which led to strife before. And it 
is so different from the diplomatic 
conferences, where each is on 
guard in fear that one of the other 
nations may grab something off. 
Why, those conferences—and I 
have attended five of them in the 
last two years — those conferences 
each have had the idea of building 
up the prosperity of the other na- 
tions. Because there is a clear rec- 
ognition shown in all of them that 
when the other nations are prosper- 
ous, we can prosper. And I think 
that that is one of the most hopeful 
elements in building peace that has 
come out of the United Nations, 
Senator. 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: And isn’t it 
true, Mr. Goss, that when we coop- 
erate in this fashion, it is not in the 
spirit of international charity; it is 
in a recognition of intelligent Amer- 
ican self-interest? 


Mr. Goss: Absolutely. And when 


| you said, a few moments ago, that 


we owed it to the world to protect 
America, I wanted to say “Amen”, 
right there. Because if we don’t 
have prosperity in America, it is 
just going to be too bad for the rest 
of the world. And what we can do 
here starts right square at home. 


Mr. CastLe: We have for years 
made the awful mistake of thinking 
that “we” want prosperity, and also 
that the less the other nations have, 
the more prosperous we will be. 
“We can sell to the other nations,” 
for example. 

That is nonsense. ‘The only pros- 
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perity that we can have in this 
country — and that is what interests 
all of us more than anything else — 
is prosperity that is everywhere, I 
think. 

Mr. Goss: I think we are all agreed. 


Mr. CruiksHAnk: That observation 
that Mr. Goss made I think is ex- 
tremely important and fundamen- 
tal; that is, that in food, obviously 
all peoples of the world are one. 
We have certain basic physical 
needs which are basic to our intel- 


lectual and spiritual needs. And 


there is no difference between peo- 
ples about their necessity for food. 
We are discovering also, as you in- 
dicated, Mr. Goss, that we have 
other hungers; that there are long- 
ings and aspirations of the mind. 
And this hunger for freedom is 
certainly no different among the 
peoples of one section of the world 
than among the peoples of the 
other; just as the hunger for the 
food is the same, wouldn’t you say? 
And when the people can develop 
means of talking this common lan- 
guage among each other and with 
each other, we will find that we are 
pretty much together, the world 
around. 

Then it is implemented in the 
kind of remark that Mr. Castle 
made, that we have learned that 
we can’t be separated into little 
watertight compartments from each 
other, with such ideas as he indi- 
cated, that we can sell to everybody 
and buy from nobody, but that we 


have to work out a mutuality in our 
business arrangements. 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: I would like 
to add at that point: just so long 
as we can keep the world’s prob- 
lems in the council chamber, we 
will keep them off the battlefield; 
and just so long as we can keep this 
safety valve of the United Nations 
and its related instrumentalities 
healthy and progressive, so long as 
that safety valve works, the world’s 
boilers are not going to explode. 


Mr. CruiksHANnK: We would heart- 
ily agree with the Senator’s posi- 
tion that our own economy is vital 
to the peace of the world. And in- 
cidentally, in my very brief visit 
abroad, I found that to be one of 
the chief concerns of the nations 
abroad. They all want to know 
what is happening in America. And 
they look to us. They look to us 
not only for leadership, but they 
just want us to win out so badly; 
because they know that if we don’t 
win out, and if we don’t maintain 
our economy on an even keel, there 
isn’t any chance for the rest of the 
world at all. 


Moperator: Mr. Goss, what would 
be the farmers’ view on that? 


Mr. Goss: Of course, we are think- 
ing in terms of feeding the world. 
We have got some tremendous 
problems. We have got the great 
problems of surplus, that have 
bothered us for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and have got to be solved. But 
our view is that instead of curtail- 
ing production, our remedy would 
lie in getting that food where it is 
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needed in some sort of fashion, and 


the way that can be done is to help 


the other nations build up, so they 
can buy it. And that, to us, is about 


what we can contribute to world 


peace. We think it is a whole lot. 


Mr. Castle: Certainly, business has 


come to the conclusion that one of — 


the strongest aids to peace is proper 


trade, friendly trade from nation to 


nation, and that it must not be one- — 


way trade. 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: We. are 


bound to inquire of the world to _ 
what extent we are to be required 3 | 


to face monopolies abroad; in trad- 
ing, for example. We are Bout to 
inquire to what extent other coun- 
tries are going to continue to make 
bilateral trade agreements for polit- 
ical purposes, instead of multilateral 
agreements such as we are com- 
mitted to undertake. 

Those are the questions we are 
entitled to ask; to which we must 
have an answer, an adequate, a sat- 
isfactory answer, in order to per- 
mit us to cooperate. 

In asking more questions, there 


is no lack of fidelity to our great 


cooperative objective. There is 
just an intense purpose to see that 


it is a practical answer which we — 


undertake to find. 


Moperator: Mr. Castle, I gather 
from your statement, a moment 
ago, that business fully does sup- 
port the United Nations. That is 
true, is it not, sir? 


Mr. Castie: Fully; in every way. 
It has supported the United Na- 
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| tions from the beginning. It drew 
) Up a statement as to what it thought 
|| the United Nations ought to be. 
; Ihe Chamber of Commerce did 
|| that long before the United Na- 
|| tions was established, and it was es- 
| tablished just along the lines that 
|} we hoped it would be. 


| Moperator: Mr. Goss, what is the 
| attitude of agriculture toward co- 
| operation with Russia, with regard 
|, to the progress of world peace? 


| Mr. Goss: 
| Quebec conference. It has not sat 
| in on the other two conferences. 


Russia has sat in the 


We don’t know what Russia is go- 
ing to do. To us, that is the prob- 
lem. The farmers of the world 


| want to work with Russia, but we 
|| have had great difficulty in getting 
| them to state their position. 


‘Mr. Castte: The position of busi- 


| ness is very similar to the position 


of the farmer. Business wants to go 
ahead and trade with Russia, but 
they don’t know how to do it. They 


can’t get into Russia to put through 


| contracts, for example. 
| Moperator: Do you think that 


there is a prospect of improving re- 
lations with Soviet Russia, Senator 


Vandenberg? 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: This, of 
course, is the world’s greatest 
conundrum, as Mr. Goss and Mr. 
Castle have just indicated. Really, 
it is the issue upon which every- 
thing else hangs. 

America and Soviet Russia sym- 
bolize the division of the world into 
rival ideologies. It is my personal 
opinion that America is prepared 
to live and let live, in a world of 
peace with justice, despite this rival- 
ry —if we are allowed to do so. 
We can neither condone nor ap- 
pease conquest. We must require 
reciprocal fair play on a two-way 
street. There is a deadline beyond 
which we shall not compromise our 
ideals. he answer to this question 
is largely in Moscow’s hands. 

But I think our present policy of 
firm but friendly candor is making 
headway. I am cautiously hopeful 
for the future, but I would never 
relax our vigilance for one split 
second. 


Rep: Some goon who wanted to commit suicide got into my car and 
offered me fifty bucks to drive him off a cliff. 


Rop: He must have been nuts. 


Rev: He was — my hospital bill cost me one hundred dollars. 


— Rep SKELTON 


Costetto: I joined the Navy when I was four years old. 


Axssott: How did you do that? 
Costetto: I lied about my age. 


Be IMSAT we 


— ABBOTT AND COSTELLO 
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The King’s English 


GRACIE ALLEN MEETS BEATRICE LILLIE 


Britt Goopwin: In order to get Bea 
Lillie’s help, Gracie has decided to 
pose as an Englishwoman herself. 
We find her now at Miss Lillie’s 
door. 

Sound: Door knock — door open 
Linu: Yes? 

Gracie: May I speak to Beatrice 
Lillie? : 
Liu: To put it briefly, you just 
did. 

Gracie: Well blimey, Governor, 
it’s deucedly what-ho to shake your 
jolly old tosh and all that sort of 
Pip-P!p- 

Liye: Please, not so fast. I’ve been 
out of touch with American slang. 
GracizE: But that wasn’t American 
slang. I was speaking English. 


Lituie: We could argue that point. 
Gracie: I always speak English 


when I meet someone from the 


beastly old homeland. 
Littie: You're a fellow Britisher? 


Gracie: No, I’m a girl Britisher 
... And by jeeves, Governor, it’s 


The conversation recorded 
here took place during a recent 
guest appearance by the famous 
British comedienne, Beatrice Lil- 
lie, on the Burns & Allen pro- 
gram, sponsored by General 
Foods Corporation. 
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so good to see someone from Eng- 
land again. You're like a breath 
right out of a pub. 


Lituie: I do feel a bit woozy... 
Just who are you, my dear? 


Gracie: Before my marriage I was 
a titled Englishwoman like your- © 
self. My father was the Earl of | 
Allen. . | 


Littre: I don’t recall the Earl of — | | 
Allen. Did he have a coat of arms? 


Gracie: Oh yes, and a trouser of — a 


legs, too. 


Litt: Good! I do admire a well- 


dressed man. 


Gracie: ButI married acommoner 


. an American blighter named i 
Burns. Y | 


Littre: I see. You married some- ~ 
one beneath you. 


Gracie: Oh no, he’s as tall as] am | 


... But my family had a perfectly 
top-hole tizzy when I left our home 
in Burkley Square. 


Litum: As one nightingale to an- 


other, that is pronounced Barkley — | 
Square. 


Gracie: Oh, of course! In Amer- 
ica one has so little chance to use’ 
the mother tongue. 


Liture: How nice for mother! 


Gracie: As I was saying, no one 


approved of this American. Every- 
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one in Barkley Square said, “What 
a jark.” 

Litt: We British express our- 
selves so cleverly. 


| Grace: Too true, Governor. I 


could have had my pick of hus- 
bands. Our house was always full 
of the most prominent people in 
England. You know, chaps like the 
King and Queen. 

Lityire: Oh, natch. No doubt you 
knew Winnie Churchill. 

Gracie: Of course I knew Winnie 
—and her husband, too. 

) Lum: Delightful old girl, isn’t 
) she? 

| Gracie: One of the best, Gover- 
nor. Ah, those happy days in Lon- 
don! You’re a Londoner, aren’t 
your 


| Luu: It’s been my home for 


many years, but I was born in Sur- 
rey. | 

Gracie: With a fringe on top? 

| Luu: No, I was bald as an egg. 
| Gracte: Ah, what a treat it is to be 
| with my own kind again. It brings 
back such wonderful memories of 
hondon;'))).. Drinking pea soup in 
Be POOL aha, feeding the elephants 
| in Piccadilly Cres) hihi watching 
| the bobbies directing traffic in their 
| bobby socks... Blimey, Governor, 
there’ll always be an England. 


Litt: Yes, you can’t destroy it 
single-handed. . .. However, you're 
putting up a good fight. 

Gracie: I have an idea. Let’s con- 
tinue this discussion at my house. 
We can have one of those English 
musical afternoons with tea and 
trumpets. 


Litt: Couldn’t we make it beer 
and bassoons? . . . Much livelier. 


GRACIE: Anything you say. Shall 
we pop off and have a go at it, 
Governor? 

Littie: No. 

Gracie: No? 


Litt: That’s an old English word 
meaning “The jig is up.” 

Gracie: But surely you won’t re- 
fuse an invitation from another 
English woman. 


Litur: My dear girl, if you are an 
English woman, I am Leo Duro- 
cher... . And I’m sure you'll agree 
that I couldn’t be Leo Durocher. 
I’m not from Brooklyn, I don’t 
play baseball and there are other 
reasons too intimate to mention. 
Gracie: But I thought my English 
talk was very convincing. What 
did I say that was wrong? 

Lituiz: Well, you shouldn't go 
around calling everyone Governor. 
You're supposed to be from Eng- 
land — not Georgia. 


Bos Burns: It’s little things that break up marriages 


little brunettes and little redheads. 
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. . . little blondes, 


— Bos Burns, THE ARKANSAS TRAVELLER 
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German War Criminals 


‘Nazis were not super-men but super-gangsters’” 


Ew: A few days from now, an- 
other big trial of war criminals will 
begin in Germany. 


Tonight we bring you a man who 
has been intimately associated with 
the trials of war criminals since the 
beginning. He is Dr. Robert M. W. 
Kempner, director of the division 
of the prosecution of Nazi state 
secretaries and members of the 
German bench, on the staff of Brig- 
adier General Telford Taylor, 
Chief U. S. Prosecutor of Nazi war 
criminals. Dr. Kempner is German- 
born, German-American educated, 
and now an American citizen. For 
many years he was a member of the 
German Civil Service. He was 
Legal Counsel to the German police 
under the Weimar Republic, until 
the rise of Adolf Hitler. And he 
has the distinction of having for- 
mally recommended the prosecu- 
tion of Hitler for sedition, and the 
break-up of the Nazi party. After 
his escape from a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp in 1936, he lived in Italy 
and in France. He came to this 
country in 1939 and has since been 


T his interview with Dr. Kemp- 
ner by Leif Eid was broadcast 
over the network from NBC's 
Washington studios February 14 


1947. 
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associated with the University of 
Pennsylvania. During his service on 
Justice Jackson’s staff, Dr. Kemp- 
ner conducted elaborate investiga- 
tions, and presented the case against 
Wilhelm Frick, former Nazi Minis- 
ter of the Interior. He also inter- 
rogated Hermann Goering. To- 
morrow Dr. Kempner leaves once 
more for Germany. to begin an- 
other trial of war criminals. 

Dr. Kempner, what kind of a 
trial will this be? 


Kempner: This will be the third 
big trial of Nazi war criminals be- 
fore an American Zonal court in 
Germany. And for the first time 
we are going to try judges and 
prosecutors of the German judicial 
system, and Nazi Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries of State. We ex- 
pect the trial to begin next week. 


Ew: Just what kind of men are 
these that you’re going to put on 
trial for war crimes, Dr. Kempner? 


Kempner: About fifty of these 
former civilian officials will go on 
trial. They will include men of the 
calibre of, let us say, Dr. Otto Diet- 
rich, who used to be Hitler’s press 


chief; a former German ambassa- — 


dor, judges and other officials of 
the German Peoples’ Court; and 
officials in the various ministries of 
the German government. In our 


own government, they would be 


Assistant Secretaries of State, As- 
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sistant Attorney Generals, and high 
bureau chiefs. 


Ew: Would you mind telling us 
what kind of crimes these men are 
to be charged with? ne 


Kempner: Well, for instance, 
there are Nazis who were in the 
German Ministry of Justice who 
devised, wrote the law, and carried 
forward the plan for sterilizing all 
men and women of half-Jewish an- 
cestry, not only in Germany but 
all over Europe. There are others, 
like judges, who condemned men 
and women to death without any 
hearing. Most of these cases involve 
murder. 

Take the case of the murdered 
French general, General Maurice 
Mesny. Late in 1944 there was a 
good deal of unrest among the 
French people, and among French 
prisoners of war. Adolf Hitler 
thought that by killing a well- 
known French general, under mys- 
terious circumstances, he would be 
able to quiet the French. So he 
told the Foreign Office to work 
with the Gestapo on the best meth- 
od of murdering this French gen- 
eral. 


I have shown you a copy of the 
Gestapo memorandum. That mem- 
orandum was transmitted through 
_ the Gestapo chief, Kaltenbrunner, 
| through officials of the Foreign 
| Office, to Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
| the foreign minister. It outlines two 
methods of murder, to be carried 
out during the transfer of the 
French general from one prisoner- 
 of-war camp to another. One 
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method would be “by shooting 
during escape,” as the memoran- 
dum says. It says: “The general 
will be killed by well-aimed bullets 
from behind. Examination of the 
body, even a later autopsy, will 
confirm the fact that the general 
was hit while attempting to escape.” 
The second method was to be 
“through poisoning by carbon 
monoxide gas.” The memorandum 
says “a specially built car is re- 
quired for this purpose, which has 
already been constructed.” The 
general was to ride in the back seat, 
alone. The doors were to be locked, 
and all windows closed tight, in- 
cluding the glass partition between 
the front and back seats. And then, 
“odorless carbon-monoxide gas will 
be introduced during the drive into 
the closed room through a special 
apparatus which will be handled 
from the front seat. A couple of 
breaths will suffice to ensure that 
he is killed.” 

That memorandum was signed 
by Karl Ritter, a long-time German 
career diplomat and finally German 
ambassador to Brazil. It was signed 
by Under Secretary of State Moy- 
land von Steengracht, by Ribben- 
trop, and also by Hitler’s personal 
interpreter, Dr. Paul Schmidt, who 
was also chief of the secretariat at 
the German Foreign Ministry. 

The French officer selected as the 
original victim was a certain Gen- 
eral Dubois; but shortly before the 
plan was carried out Kaltenbrunner 
wrote to Von Ribbentrop and said 
that because the name “Dubois” 
had been mentioned too many times 
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over the telephone, it might be 
wiser to choose some other general. 
So it was General Maurice Mesny 
who was finally murdered instead. 


Em: I can understand how that 
would implicate Ribbentrop and 
Kaltenbrunner; but what about the 
others? What about those who only 

ut their initials on these papers? 
After all, there was a Gestapo, and 
it might have been very unhealthy 
for some underling to say “No” to 
any plan that started with Adolf 
Hitler. 


Kempner: I’ve heard that many 
times. The argument is always: 
“Yes. I did it, but I was under 
orders. It was Hitler’s fault.” Let 
me tell you something. Even in 
Nazi Germany, it was always pos- 
sible not to do something if you 
did not want to do it. We have 
records showing that German gen- 
erals refused to carry out orders to 
execute hostages. They were not 
killed by the Gestapo. They were 
not put in concentration camps. 
They were not even arrested. They 
were just transferred to other com- 
mands. And, in the German civil 
service, they simply retired. Others 
were not promoted. 


Ew: Tell me, Dr. Kempner, 
where did you find all those amaz- 
ing documents that are introduced 
in trials of war criminals? 


Kempner: That should not be 
hard for an American to under- 
stand. Americans like to have rec- 
ords of all kinds. They like to have 
things down “in black and white,” 
as We Say. And I believe some of 
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your investigations have turned up © 
some very interesting papers, for — 
just exactly that same reason. Well, 

the Germans are “paper-minded” 
too. You must never forget, that | 
for many years these people we are 
putting on trial believed in a Nazi | 
victory. They wanted those rec- 
ords in the files to show their own 
participation in the Nazi victory. 
That would help them in getting | 
promoted to higher jobs. When the hs 
end came, many of these records — 
were moved from Berlin to, say, _ 
the salt mines in Western Germany. | 
But the orders to destroy the rec- — 
ords were never carried out, at least | 
not to any great extent. Civil serv- — 
ice workers of the lower ranks were _ 
afraid the Americans would come | 
along and ask: “Why did you de- 
stroy those records? You must be 
involved in something.” So they — 
wanted the records to prove their | 
innocence. | 
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Em: But besides these records, — 
you have some amazing confessions — 
in your files, confessions of impor- | 
tant Nazis telling what went on | 
inside the highest Nazi circles. How | 
did you get those? 


Kempner: Mr. Eid, suppose you | 
had been in jail for fifteen months, 
as Goering had been when I saw | 
him first at Nuernberg. Suppose — 
you had been answering questions, | 
put by a foreigner through an in- 
terpreter. And then, one day, sup- | 
pose a man came along who cou d | 
speak your own language, who iy 
knew some of the same people, 


whether this man or that one was 
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still alive, and how it was among 
Germans outside the prison walls. 
Don’t you think you would be glad 
| to talk? As for the information we 
| got from Goering, a man who knew 
/ some things that had happened in 
Germany and could tell him he was 
lying, could get a lot more out of 
him than a man who simply asked 
questions. 


And then, in all these cases, there 
is the hope of freedom, especially if 
you give information. Take Keitel’s 
confession, for instance. Keitel was 
a soldier. He was an old man and 
he was sick of the whole Nazi mess. 
And so he finally made up his mind 
to confess. He had his confession 
written, but Goering refused to let 
him give it to us because it would 
be bad for the other defendants. 
And so that confession was never 
brought up at the Nuernberg trial. 


Em: Well, this doesn’t sound 
much like the “super-men” and the 
| “super-race” the Nazis alwa ys 

_ claimed to be! What happened to 
the swaggering bravado the Nazis 
had when they were on top? 


Kempner: Let me tell you some- 
thing, Mr. Eid. The Nazis were 
not super-men but super-gangsters. 
They were united in crime; but 
they were not united when it came 
to dividing the power and the 
wealth. They really belonged to 
the underworld, and their records 
are filled with double-crosses. Take 
Goering and Ribbentrop, for in- 
stance. We know that once Rib- 
bentrop wanted to swing a deal in 
foreign money; but Goering cut 
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him out. Why did Ribbentrop step 
aside? Well, we know now that, 
in the beginning “von Ribbentrop” 
was just plain “Ribbentrop.” We 
know that he got that “von” (which 
shows aristocratic family) by hav- 
ing himself adopted by an elderly 
woman who really was “von Rib- 
bentrop.” He promised to pay reg- 
ular support, but after a while he 
forgot to pay. The woman took 
her case to court. Naturally, this 
involved one of the big Nazis and 
the court officials were not exactly 
sure what they should do. So they 
took the file of papers to Goering. 
Goering kept the file, and when- 
ever Ribbentrop threatened to get 
out of line, Goering would drop a 
hint about the papers. 


Em: But you are still getting 
confessions, from men who are still 
alive and who have seen what hap- 
pened to Goering and Ribbentrop 
and Keitel. 


Kempner: There was a certain 
financial deal we wanted to know 
about. I interrogated a certain pris- 
oner who had been an official of the 
German government for t hirty 
years. He told me that he himself 
did not know about the deal, but 
he would ask another prisoner who 
probably did know. Later he came 
back and said this friend of his 
didn’t feel well, that he didn’t seem 
to want to talk, that he complained 
about the food and especially about 
the shortage of cigarettes, and that 
maybe if we gave him a few ciga- 
rettes, he might be willing to talk. 
I said, “Do you mean to say you 
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want five cigarettes to tell me what 
you know?” He said, ““That’s ex- 
actly what I mean.” He got the 
cigarettes. We got the story. 


Fip: It seems unbelievable to us 
that the Nazis overlooked that rec- 
ommendation of yours that Adolf 
Hitler be tried for treason and the 
Nazi party broken up. After all, 
they did have you right where they 
wanted you—in a concentration 
camp. How did they let you slip 
through their fingers? 


Kempner: The fact is that the 
Nazis were less efficient than they 
thought. Of course, I was put out 
of office when the Nazis came to 
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tion camp in 1934, but not for 
writing that memorandum. The 
charge was that I had talked about 
the secret Nazi rearmament that 
was then going on. But it was luck 
for me, that —until I escaped in 
1936 — the Gestapo never connect- 
ed me with that memorandum 
about trying Adolf Hitler for sedi- 
tion. The Gestapo cross-index sys- 
tem just wasn’t good enough, at 
least up to that time. 

You can be sure, Mr. Eid, our 
cross-index we are using for the 
prosecution of Nazi war criminals 
is much better, and we will get the 
guilty ones — and only the guilty 


power. I was put into a concentra- ones. 


When Caruso Sang Basso 


The greatest tenor of all time, Enrico Caruso, once made a trip to Phila- 
delphia to appear in Puccini’s “La Boheme,” with the famous basso, Andreas 
de Segurola. The hall was crowded by an eager audience. But just before 
curtain time Segurola found to his dismay that he was hoarse, and in very bad 
voice. There was no one to substitute for him. “I’ve got to go through with 
it,” he said to Caruso. “We can’t cancel the performance and disappoint all 
these people. But,” he went on, “when it comes to the ‘Coat Song’ in the last 
act... it’s the one the audience waits for ...I simply can’t do it. I'll make a 
fool of myself.” “Don’t worry,” Caruso told him. “Sing the rest of the opera 
and forget the ‘Coat Song.’ Everything will be all right, I promise you.” 
Segurola went on and did his best, but in the last act, when he heard the open- 
ing bars of the great aria, he threw a panicky glance at Caruso, who was kneel- 
ing with his back to the audience, beside the dying Mimi. “Make the gestures,” 
Caruso whispered. Segurola obeyed, and the audience never knew the differ- 
ence ... for Caruso bowed his head and sang the aria brilliantly, in a perfect 
basso. It would be thrilling to have a record of the great tenor singing that 
basso aria... but try and find one. The recording was later made, but Caruso’s 
managers forbade its release, fearful of the rumor that the magnificent tenor 
voice was turning into a basso. 


—from an RCA Victor program, 
MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST 
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How Can We Avoid 


Economic Collapse? 


A University of Chicago Round Table Discussion 


Mr. Jacopy: Today half the 


| people in the world have almost 
_ nothing at all, yet we Americans 
are living in a two-hundred-billion- 
dollar-a-year economy with high 
_ production, high employment, and 
_ high income, unparalleled in peace- 
time. The recent history of the 
| United States is marked by boom 


and bust; it is punctuated with de- 


‘pressions. So Americans are asking 


themselves: When will this boom 


| end; how soon will depression 
strike? Do these widespread fears 


of economic collapse have any real 
foundation? 


Mr. Netson: They have founda- 
tion, but I believe that they can be 


avoided. We can be smart enough 


— be statesmen enough — I think, to 


The three participants in this 
forum were Neil H. Jacoby, 
vice-president of the University 
of Chicago; Donald M. Nelson, 
president of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Produc- 
ers and former chairman of the 
War Production Board; and 
Dudley Pegrum, professor of 
economics at the University of 
California in Los Angeles. Broad- 
cast over the NBC _ network 
February 9, 1947. 
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keep on expanding our economy. I 
saw this great nation of ours during 
the war meet a challenge which 
everyone thought impossible; and 
it came through, surprising our- 
selves as well as surprising the whole 
world. We can be smart and avoid 
an economic collapse. 


Mr. Pecrum: I am very much 
alarmed at the present situation 
throughout the world. The situa- 
tion in England today threatens 
economic collapse there. It seems 
to me that, when these various 
countries are on the verge of eco- 
nomic breakdowns, we must recog- 
nize the fact that they will have 
repercussions in the United States. 


Mr. Jacopy: I am sure that we 
can agree that by “collapse” we 
mean a sharp fall in prices and in 
production, accompanied by a 
really large increase in unemploy- 
ment. We know that in the past 
after major wars, both the Civil 
War and World War I, we have 
had economic collapses in the 
United States. We have developed 
a pattern — with a recession, rather 
sharp but short, coming a year or 
two after the war ends, and then 
seven or eight years after that an- 
other longer and deeper and more 
disastrous recession. The question 
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is whether we can avoid this pat- 
tern this time. 

For example, let us tackle the 
first and the more immediate prob- 
lem: Is a serious business recession 
likely in 1947? That raises the 
question of whether the pattern in 
1920 and 1921 is being repeated. A 
year and a half after the Armistice 
was signed in 1918, we began a re- 
cession which brought about within 
one year a 4o per cent drop in 
prices and a 25 per cent cut in pro- 
duction. Is that likely to happen 
now? 


Mr. Pecrum: First of all, we 
have to recognize the fact that there 
are very many features which are 
likely to mitigate against that. For 
example, the total monetary supply 
and credit potentialities available 
for expansion in buying and pro- 
duction are at an all-time high, both 
in total and per capita. Total sav- 
ings of about eighty-one billion 
dollars available for spending in the 
hands of individuals are also at an 
all-time peak. The national income, 
measured in dollars, is at the highest 
peacetime level in our history and 
only slightly below the wartime 
top. Further, it is more evenly dis- 
tributed than ever before. There is 
a dire shortage of consumers’ goods, 
especially durable consumers’ goods, 
and housing. A considerable part 
of our supply of capital goods is 
suffering from undermaintenance 
or obsolescence, such as, for exam- 
ple, railroads. We have a huge fed- 
eral budget, with unemployment 
funds, public works projects — all 
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of which may be used if a price } 
drop threatens and which stand — 
there ready to resist deflation. 


Mr. Netson: There is a threat- 
ening factor in the situation. Our 
price structure, for example, is mal- 


adjusted. Some prices are out of | 


line — some are too high; some are 
too low. Certainly the prices of 
food are too high today. The price 
of clothing also is too high, I think. — 
To me the answer to this price- 
structure problem is not necessarily 
a decreasing price structure which 
will lead to collapse; the answer is 
in more production and more dis- 
tribution. 


i 
Mr. Jacopy: And we want more 
production without more income. 


Mr. Netson: And we want more 
efficient production. 


Mr. Pecrum: More efficient pro- 
duction, though, means something 
in the way of readjustment in | 
prices, does it not? When you say | 


that what we need is more produc- — | 


tion, that greater production will a 
bring about a pressure on prices, 
will it not, Mr. Nelson? 


Mr. Netson: Why, certainly. | 


But if we get a price adjustment on 


the basis that we produce things for 
less money without decreasing 
wages, we have a condition in thea 
economy which, I believe, is good, | 
not bad. a 


Mr. Pecrum: But does the price _ 
adjustment not bring about a re- | 
duction, temporarily at least, in 
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production, with a pressure on 
wages and employment? 


Mr. NE Lson: Temporarily. I 
hope that we can resist it. 


Mr. Jacosy: And it also depends, 
it seems to me, on how widespread 
the price adjustment is. If all prices 
fall, it does tend to make people 
pessimistic and to lead businesses to 
defer their plans for expansion, and 
unemployment results. 


Mr. Netson: And people stop 
buying. 

| Mr. Jacosy: But it can be done 
if we can hold the price fall to the 
food prices, which have risen 80 
per cent since 1940 (that is a tre- 
mendous increase). My judgment 
is that farm prices, food prices, 
passed their peak last October. I 
think that they are on the way 
down now. The problem is to pre- 
vent the fall in food prices from 
becoming too general and too sharp. 


Mr. PEcrumM: How do you pre- 
vent that spread? Once there is a 
break in some major part of the 
structure, how do you prevent its 
spreading temporarily until you get 
to a plane which can be held? 
__ Mk. Jacosy: The problem is one, 
I think, of maintaining confidence 
| -and maintaining consumer income. 
So far, despite the fall in food prices 
which we have already seen since 
last October, there has not been any 
decline in the amount of income 
available to consumers. 


Mr. Pecrum: At the same time 
we have had a drop in our foreign 
trade. At the present time we are 
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doing considerable in sending our 
food abroad and keeping our prices 
up by government expenditures and 
government aid, lend-lease, and so 
on. That looks as though it is going 
to come to an end now. I do not 
see how that can help reacting 
throughout the price structure and 
bringing about a rather substantial 
decline. 


Mr. Netson: But the average 
family needs a great many durable 
goods. Many people need a house; 
many people want an automobile 
and a refrigerator. And what we 
are seeing happen now, it seems to 
me, is a gradual decline in the 
amount spent on food, and that 
makes money available for buying 
these durable goods which people 
want. 


Mr. Pecrum: What we have, 
then, is a shift in emphasis in the 
production of some things to others. 
But does that shift not take time? 
When you have a drop in the pur- 


chasing power of the farmer, that 


reacts upon the manufacturer — he 
hesitates to embark upon new pro- 
duction —there is a shrinkage in 
total purchasing power which must 
react upon the prices of the manu- 
facturers’ goods. 


Mr. Jacosy: The boom of in- 
come of the farmer during the war 
has been greater than any other 
class in society. Cash farm income 
has gone up 150 per cent since 
1940. I think that the farmer can 
afford to take a cut probably better 
than other sections of the country 
at this time. 


Mr. Netson: You mean a cut 
without in any way bringing him 
close to collapse or disaster, that is. 


Mr. Jacosy: That is exactly what 
I mean. 


Mr. Pecrum: There is not much 
likelihood of that at this time, of 
course, because of the liquid posi- 
tion of the farmer. The point which 
I want to get at here, however, is 
that the recession in prices, which 
may very well come as a result of 
the distortion which we have at the 
present time, cannot come, it seems 
to me, without temporarily bring- 
ing in its train a recession in busi- 
ness activity and in output. If it 
does happen that way, it will be, I 
believe, the first time in our eco- 
nomic history. 


Mr. Netson: I do not disagree 
that we may have a temporary situ- 
ation which may be rather trouble- 
some. Any price-adjustment prob- 
lem is troublesome. People have to 
have confidence in the future. I 
keep coming back to my major 
thesis that our problem is to get 
more production and more distri- 
bution, not alone here, but in the 
world. 


Mr. Jacosy: I think that I agree 
with that. Would you not agree, 
however, with the point that in the 
food industries and probably in the 
textile industries we are going to 
get some fall in production? The 
question is whether we can get 
enough rise in construction and in 
the output of durable things to take 
up the slack. 
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Mr. NELson: Quite definitely. I 
agree with that 100 per cent. 


Mr. Jacosy: ‘That raises a very 


important question, does it not, of 
whether the prices of durable 
goods, including houses, have risen 
so far and so fast that they are 
priced out of the market for many 
consumers? 


Mr. Pecrum: Pricing out of 
market always relates to the ques- 
tion of national income. Goods are 
not very badly priced out of the 
market at the present time, I take 
it, in view of the fact that, for ex- 


ample, our automobile showrooms — 


are empty. The automobiles are 
being sold as fast as they can be 


produced, houses seem to be way — 


behind schedule on building, and 
so on down the line. If, however, 
the national income shrinks as a 
result of agricultural prices’ reced- 
ing, then we will have a new situa- 
tion, and that is when things be- 
come priced out of the market. 


Mr. Netson: I want to point out 
that during the war we had to stop 
making automobiles, and our roads 
are full today of cars which should 
not be running on the roads. We 


have to have more automobiles to 


keep our economy going. During 
the war, owing to the tremendous 
program which we had to 
through, we had to stop the build- 


ing of houses. We did not build 


even as many houses during the 
war as were destroyed by fire and 
obsolescence. And when we see the 


expanding economy — boys coming | 


back from the wars wanting to get 
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married and establish a home —I 
think that the demand is constant 
there. And, while it is true that 
there will be some uncertainty dur- 
ing the price adjustment of farm 
products of which we have talked, 
nevertheless, the demand is there. 


Mr. Jacosy: I am very skeptical 
of this argument that houses now 
cost so much and automobiles now 
cost so much that the average 
American family will not be able to 
buy them. We must remember 
that the amount of dollars — dis- 
| posable consumer income after 
| taxes — is just about twice as much 
| now as it was in 1940 and that it is 
| pretty well distributed, as has been 
| pointed out. That is, the low-wage 
- industries have come up faster than 
the high-wage ones have. We'can 
stand a lot of price increase and still 
_ have a big market — with double the 
| dollars to spend. 


| Mr. Pecrum: At the same time, 
| we would all agree, I think, that 
just so long as present incomes, 
present wages, present employment, 
| and present total national income 
| remain at their present levels, we 
| are going to have unfilled demands. 
| The crucial point is whether they 
can remain at their present levels. 
It is when there is a drop that the 
problem arises. The agricultural 
| situation is perhaps the most dis- 
| concerting immediately. We have 
| all kinds of people wanting auto- 
| mobiles, but if they do not have 
| jobs or if they have to take reduc- 
tions in wages— whether it is in 
terms of hourly pay or in terms of 
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hours per week — they do not have 
the disposable income to buy those 
automobiles. In 1920 and 1921 we 
had a tremendous backlog in de- 
mand, but it did not prevent the 
price break. 


Mr. NeEtson: But I want to see 
the automobile and house reduced 
in price not by unnatural means; 
I want to see the prices lowered 
through increased production. 
There is no excuse for the present 
restrictions which labor has put on 
itself in the building of automobiles 
and in the building of houses. This 
constant turmoil which has been in 
the market prevents them from get- 
ting the parts which they need in_ 
order to make these efficiently and 
go through the line of production. 
I want to see us come back to the 
position where we get good wages 
— high wages, as a matter of fact — 
but give more of each day’s work 
for the wages which we get. That 
will bring about an adjustment in 
prices which is healthy. 


Mr. Jacosy: That is very impor- 
tant, and, for my own part, I think 
that those adjustments are on their 
way. I would look for the costs of 
building an ordinary house to fall 
IO Or I5 per cent in the next six 
months, just as a result of better 
materials and more skilful and co- 
operative labor. 

But that raises another question 
about our present business situation. 
We had in 1946 more man-days lost 
by labor disputes than in any other 
year of history. How about 1947? 
Is that going to be marked also by 


very serious labor disputes and 
work stoppages? 


Mr. Pecrum: There seems to be 
a good deal of optimism in the pres- 
ent situation and less tendency on 
the part of employers and employ- 
ees to be belligerent, but, neverthe- 
less, it seems to me that the horizon 
is anything but clear. We have 
pressures on every hand for raising 
wages. We have strike threats. 
Right now we are faced with a 
very serious strike threat in the 
petroleum industry in California. 
The coal industry is totally upset. 
Nobody knows what Mr. Lewis is 
going to do, and nobody knows 
whether the coal industry can ac- 
cept the wage structures and thrive 
under private ownership at the 
present time. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that it would be rather opti- 
mistic to assume that we now have 
reached the stage where our labor 
troubles are over. 


Mr. Netson: But, on the other 
hand, you must not overlook the 
fact that the public is sick and tired 
of industrial disputes which affect 
it directly and which take money 
out of its pockets. The people want 
to see industrial peace- 


Mr. Jacosy: The strikes of 1946, 
I believe, will not be repeated this 
year. In the first place, if the cost 
of living comes down, it is going 
to reduce the demand for higher 
wages. In the second place, the 
strikes of 1946 on the whole did not 
pay out to the worker. Manage- 
ment would have given the worker 
most of what he got anyway, and 
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the worker lost a lot of income 
which he can less afford to lose 
this year than he could last. There 
is the other point that, so long as 
industry could pay for the cost of 
strikes out of reducing its excess 
profits taxes, there was less disposi- 
tion all around to try to reach a 
settlement. This year, I think, that 
disposition is going to be much 
stronger. 


Mr. Netson: There is one other 
thing which I have found in my 
experience during the war. Ninety- 
five per cent of the American work- 
men are fine, decent, honest people 
who want to work and who want 
to produce and who want to see the 
economy kept going ahead and not : 
be dragged down by useless, need- 
less disputes — jurisdictional and 
otherwise. 


Mr. Pecrum: I do not think that 
the criticism is to be leveled at labor, 
because, after all, I agree with you 
that labor is desirous of continuing 
employment and so on. The prob- 
lem which really arises is the prob- 
lem of the cost-price squeeze, and, 
at the present time, the cost-price 
squeeze is obviously very great. In- 
dustry is not going to have the 
excess profits taxes, and it is going 
to resist wage increase. It will be 
very fine if in the resistance they 


are able to reconcile their differ- 
ences and their difficulties with | 


labor, which feels that, with the 
constantly rising cost of living, its 


position today, in terms of purchas- 


ing power, is not nearly so favor- 
able as they would like it to be. 
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Mr. Jacosy: That, of course, 
gives rise to the question of what 
kind of economic policies the coun- 
try ought to follow in the present 
situation. Speaking for myself, it 
seems to me that we should applaud 
the efforts of Congress to try to 
cut federal spending, to defer pub- 
lic works, and to reduce the public 
debts so far as we can, on the 
ground that the major problem be- 
fore us is still a problem of pre- 
venting inflationary spurts in prices 
rather than deflation. Would you 
agree? 


Mr. Pecrum: Yes, I would like 
to see Congress cut the federal 
budget and cut all federal expendi- 
tures. I would also like to see our 
state and our city here do the same 
thing. I look with very consider- 
able alarm on the expansion of pub- 
lic works at the present time when 
every pressure is upward on prices. 


Mr. Jacosy: But how about the 
| second part of this postwar pattern 
—the severe, prolonged recession 
which usually comes half-a-dozen 
ears or more after the war ends? 
Will the 1929 crash be repeated, 
when for three years we had almost 
a continuous fall in prices and pro- 
duction, so that we had fifteen mil- 
lion unemployed and had cut our 
production index to less than half? 
What is your answer to that? 


Mr. Pecrum: I do not see any 
inevitability in a repetition of the 
1929 collapse. The previous points 
_ which we have been making relate 
to a readjustment of price levels to 
| postwar conditions. ‘That does not 
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mean, as so many people seem to 
think, in my opinion at least, a 
collapse of the 1929 order. Wheth- 
er that will come after we get onto 
a postwar peacetime basis will de- 
pend upon the policies which we 
follow. If we follow the policies 
of the twenties — where we raised 
tariffs, where we extended credit 
on instalment buying indefinitely, 
where we tried to support prices, 
where we at least did not discour- 
age monopolies, and where at the 
same time that we loaned abroad 
we were creating the problems of 
how to pay us by not allowing the 
goods to come in—if we do that, 
we then are going to encourage 
economic nationalism which will 
make collapse inevitable. The thing 
which we have to do now is to see 
that there is no repetition of that; 
and, if we have no repetition, I see 
no reason for a 1929 collapse. 


Mr. NeEtson: I feel very defi- 
nitely that our problem, as I have 
kept saying, is one of expansion of 
the economy, not alone at home, 
but abroad. Certainly we must have 
learned during that period from 
1920 to 1929 that just giving away 
money is not the answer. To me 
the answer is to go out into the 
world and help to expand our in- 
dustry, our “know-how” — the one 
great thing we have. The thing 
which startled the whole world was 
this ability of Americans — Ameri- 


can management and American la- ~ 


bor — to take natural resources and 
produce them into useful things. I 
want to see us avoid that 1929 col- 


lapse by that expansion out into the 
world. 

During the war I flew around the 
world three times, and I saw the 
utmost poverty, distressing pov- 
erty, of over half of the world, as 
I flew over, and saw the many 
people who have not enough on 
which to subsist. 


They have the natural resources, 
but they need the “know-how.” 
They have not administrative abil- 
ity; they do not know how to 
produce. Let us take China, for 
example. There are four or five 
hundred million people in China, 
all of whom work awfully hard. 
_ They work, with a good sense of 
humor, harder than anybody has 
ever worked in this country, but 
at doing useless work, like carrying 
water on their shoulders up six hun- 
dred steps in Chungking, where I 
lived for quite a period. One little 
pump would have taken the water 
up there and relieved the labor of 
-three thousand coolies and let them 
get into producing the things 
which they need to improve their 
standard of living. 


Mr. Jacosy: How do the Chinese 
get the bulldozers, the pumps, the 
elevators, the spindles, the Diesel 
engines, and the other parapher- 
nalia for production? 


Mr. Netson: I would like to see 
the improvement of the industrial 
production of China done by pri- 
vate capital. I would like to see 
private capital go into the parts of 
the world which have natural re- 
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sources, like China, and teach the 
Chinese — yes, selfishly but not ex- 


ploitively (I do not want to see any 


exploitation). There are big profits 
to be made there; there are profits 
in making textiles in China which 
can be sold to other parts of the 
world. I believe that with some en- 
couragement on the part of the 
government — some guarantee, per- 
haps through the World Bank, or 
guarantee through the government 
—of expanded capital, they will 
learn to produce things which they 
can sell to themselves and to the 
world. 


Mr. Jacosy: In considering 
whether, after this catching-up pe- 
riod on present demands is over (in 
five or six or seven years) we will 
face something like 1929 again —a 
serious and prolonged collapse — 
we have said that that too is not 
inevitable and that expansion of 
world trade, with the United States’ 
exporting its genius in mass pro- 
duction of durable goods, and being 
willing to adjust itself to accept the 


handicrafts and the travel and the — ) 


other commodities which other 
countries can provide us, may offer 
one way of avoiding that collapse. 
Do we not also have to recognize 
that we should now reduce our 
debt and save government spending 
for a time later on when it may help 
to produce more employment? The 
long-run problem of avoiding col- 
lapse is certainly a more difficult 
one than the immediate problem of 
a possible recession in 1947. 
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The Control of Atomic Energy 


BRIEN McMAHON 


cle AMERICAN people 
must realize that, in seeking 
international control of 
atomic energy, we are not being 
philanthropists or, as the cynical 
would have it, just “do-gooders.” 
If we succeed in getting agreement 
for the effective control of atomic 
energy, we will better the lot of 
every human being everywhere. If 
we do not get it, we will inevitably 
go down the pathway to a third 
and final world war. The alterna- 
tive to mutual agreement is mutual 
extinction. I am totally and utterly 
convinced that nonagreement on 
atomic energy control means an 
end to the United Nations; and an 
end to the United Nations means 
an end to world peace; and an end 
to world peace is the herald of dis- 


aster for all of us. 


In a Washington newspaper to- 
day I saw a letter from a subscriber 
to the editor which read as follows: 
“Perhaps you can give a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question which 
is worrying many Americans like 
myself. Suppose that in return for 
full atomic information Russia 
agrees to an inspection plan, and, 


This statement by Senator Mc- 
Mahon of Connecticut was made 
during a University of Chicago 
Round Table discussion, Febru- 
ary 2, 1947. 
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then, having secured the necessary 
know-how, she forcibly bars all in- 
spectors, what then?” 

Of course, the answer is that no | 
one can guarantee that any nation 
is going to keep its given word. 
Russia conceivably might do as our 
writer suggests. But if she did, we 
would at least have notice of her 
evil intentions, and we would have 
some chance of protecting our- 
selves, at least in part, before Russia 1 
would be able to strike us. 

There is implicit in this question { 
the belief that Russia would get the 
bomb knowledge only by joining 
the proposed Atomic Development 
. Now this is a most dan- 
gerous fallacy. The book of nature 
is open to all to read. Other nations 
will make the bomb. We could 
hide our so-called “secrets” in the 
deepest vault at Fort Knox and 
shoot all our scientists, and other 
nations would still learn how to 
make atomic bombs in time. 

There is one factor, I think, 
which most people overlook in es- 
timating the time that Russia will 
take to develop the bomb. This 
factor is Russia’s necessity, as she 
must see it, to concentrate all her 
scientific research resources, not 
only from her own land but those 
from her satellites, to make atomic 
bombs. She is, in my opinion, drain- 
ing every last ounce of effort to 
arrive at that result. You ask me for 
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my evidence, and I ask you to con- 
sult your own conscience and good 
judgment. What would you do if 
you were responsible for the safety 
of this country and you knew that 
Russia had the bomb? You would 
certainly turn this country upside 
down to achieve it. 


If we have no control over atomic 
bombs, if we have no international 
inspection force, we will not know 
where or when or from what direc- 
tion a foul blow will strike us 
which’ will turn America’s cities 
into smoking rubble. This is one 
reason why I am so desperately 
anxious to get inspectors behind 
the high walls now and to see now 
that any developments which oc- 
cur are used only for peace. 


But, above all, I want agreement, 
because I know that, unless we have 
control, the promised uses and ben- 
efits of this great force will in large 

art remain a roseate dream. It 
will be impossible for us to spread 
fissionable material for peaceful 
uses to the desperately needy peo- 

les of the world unless we have a 
rigid control system implemented 
by complete inspection. Gone with 
the wind will be our hopes and as- 
pirations to produce food for the 
needy with atomic photosynthesis, 
the hope to produce cheap power 
in lands which have miserable 
standards of living due to their lack 
of other forms of energy. Yes, even 
the healing of the sick will be defi- 
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nitely retarded by a lack of agree- 
ment. 


Today the United States is the 
most powerful nation on the face 
of the earth. With that power go 
responsibilities and duties. We pro- 
duced atomic power. We must 
lead in the solution of the all-inspir- 
ing problem which our achieve- 
ment has raised. 


I believe that we are discharging 
that responsibility. We have said ~ 
to the world, “Here are untold 
riches for all men. Take them and 
use them for the benefit of your 
people. We ask in return only that 
you protect us from its misuse. We 
seek only to place upon you such 
restraints as we are willing to sub- 
mit to ourselves.” 


It is of supreme importance that 
the good people of the earth know 
our position. If agreement fails, 
they will be able to assess the re- 
sponsibility for failure. That re- 
sponsibility, I predict, will not be 
an easy one for any nation to bear, 
particularly one which seeks to 
convince the have-nots of the 
world that our way of life means 


the frustration of the masses of 
mankind. 


The control of atomic energy 
provides the acid test of all nations’ 
intentions. The rejection of effec- 
tive, decent, and fair methods of 
control will convict the rejecting 


nation of aggression against man- 
kind. 
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CapTaIn Ricuarp H. CRUZEN, 
| Task Force Commander, speaking 
| from Washington, D. C., Novem- 
| ber 15, 1946: F undamentally, the 
|| purpose of this expedition is to test 
| Navy ships and standard Navy 
| equipment under very cold weather 
| conditions, and to train Navy per- 
‘sonnel in that type of operation. 
) And while we are doing this we 
) will try to explore as much as pos- 
‘sible of the Antarctic continent. 
|Obviously we will not be able to 
texplore the entire continent during 
{the short period of this operation. 
|The Antarctic continent is much 
larger than most people realize. It 
\is approximately the same size as 
the United States, plus all of Eu- 
jrope. Another, and a very impor- 
jtant purpose behind Operation 
|Highjump, is to collect scientific 
jinformation which might be useful 
‘in the Navy’s development pro- 
gram, and useful also, to the whole 
scientific world. 

The total force will consist of 
\thirteen ships and about 4,000 men. 


Many first-hand reports were 
heard by NBC network listeners 
from members of the Byrd expe- 
dition, and from NBC reporters 
Alton Blakeslee and Robert Reu- 
ben, who went along. A few 
highlights from these broadcasts 
are reported here. 
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The Byrd Expedition to the Antarctic 


It will be divided into three groups. 
The central group will consist of 
the flagship, a headquarters commu- 
nication ship — the Mount Olympus 
—two modern icebreakers built 
during the war, two cargo vessels 
and a submarine. To the east and 
to the west of this task force, two 
other groups will operate. Each 
will be composed of a large seaplane 
tender, a destroyer and an oiler. 
Altogether, this will be the largest 
expedition ever to go into the Ant- 
arctic. 

The central group will proceed 
to the south of New Zealand, and 
from there it will enter the Ross 
Sea and establish a base near Little 
America. Little America, of course, 
is about 2,000 miles south of New 
Zealand. The two wing groups will 
Start their operations about 1,000 
miles to the east and west of Little 
America, and they will extend their 
operations as far along the edge of 
the continent as time allows. The 
central force, off Little America, 
will be the only one of the three to 
establish a shore base. And from 
that base, we will conduct flight 
operations, using Navy shore-based 
aircraft to explore and test within 
the limits of our range. 


Atton BiaKkestre aboard the 
Mount Olympus, flagship of the 
expedition, en route to the Antarc- 
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tic, December 18, 1946: We are 
being outfitted with heavy winter 
clothing. We get everything from 
long underwear to parkas and face 
masks that give you a Halloween 
look. We are going to one of the 
coldest places in the world, but are 
told not to wear too many clothes. 
The experts say to put on just 
enough layers of clothes so that you 
would feel slightly chilly just stand- 
ing still. Then when you work 
your body heat will keep you 
warm. Wearing too many clothes 
would make you perspire and get 
cold. | 

The experts also warn that 
clothes must not fit too tightly. 
You need room, and air between 
the layers of clothes helps to insu- 
late you from the cold. 

One purpose of this trip is to find 
out how well various kinds of 
clothes work and how to make them 
better. For example, will zippers 
freeze with ice and not work? 
Maybe buttons are better. The ex- 
pedition might also turn up some 
ideas on how to make warmer 
clothes for civilians for outdoor 
winter sports. 


Aton BLAKESLEE — January 13, 
1947: Six men who came back out 
of the wilderness of ice are sleeping 
this morning warm and safe on their 
Navy ship. But before they tum- 
bled into bed they told their story 
of a twelve-day exile on the tiny 
spot of ice and snow. 

The plane exploded in the air 
just above the snow, they said. The 
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explosion came just a few seconds Nd 
after the plane had smashed against e 
a ridge of ice. Two men were killed 
instantly, five were thrown clear of Wy 
the plane, and another died two ol 
hours later. Another man made his 
way free from the wreckage. The 
pilot, Lieutenant Ralph Leblanc, ‘| 
was trapped unconscious in the 
flaming cockpit and was severely — 
burned before his companions could — 
rescue him. i 

Dazed and suffering from shock, | 
the men at first hovered inside the — 
wreck. They did not eat for nearly _ 
two days. Snow-laden winds blew 4 
into the plane. The first three days 4 
were the worst. But then the men | 
organized their camp. Scattered | 
over the snow, and buried beneath | 
it, they found food, clothing, and 
some medicine. They rigged up” i, 
tents and made preparations to wait h 
for weeks. On the seventh day they | 
buried their three companions m | 
snowy graves beside the plane, | 
holding simple services under the — 
American flag. Then came five | 
more days of waiting until they | 
saw the search plane. Quickly they | 
started a smudgy fire, and the high | 
black column of smoke led the | 
plane to them. ad 


ALTon BLAKESLEE — January 17, | 
1947: A few miles from this flag- | 
ship of the South Pole Expedition | 
there is a deep, dark, cold hole in | 
the ice; that hole is Little America. | 
I went into it with a scouting party. | 
Twenty feet of snow completely 
covered the old 1940 camp, with 
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| only some ventilators sticking up. 
| We dug into the snow to a sky- 
| light, then dropped down inside. Tt 
_ is dark as a coal mine there and cold 
| as a deep-freeze refrigerator, pos- 
_ sibly 10 to 20 degrees below zero. 
But these buried buildings and the 
| tunnels between them are still usable 
as an emergency winter camp. 
Our flashlights found steaks wait- 
ing to be grilled, and candy and 
) graham crackers which we hungrily 
ate. There are frozen chickens and 
hams, blankets, gloves, shovels and 
great stores left from the camp that 
| was abandoned just six years ago. 


| Roserr Revusen — January 30, 
| 1947: Ihe Admiral rode in the first 
of two large twin-engine transport 
'planes which rose into the air off 
‘the carrier aided by JATO, a jet- 
j.assisted takeoff. The two planes 
left on a hazardous and experimen- 
tal flight shortly before midnight 
| and arrived here in Little America 
| approximately six hours later. It 
‘was a thrilling and historic flight 
‘over the famous ice pack of the 
‘Antarctic, in the glowing red light 
of the midnight sun down here at 
\the bottom of the world. 

Sitting in the second plane aboard 
ithe carrier, I watched the air-borne 
}commander, William Hawks, rush 
}down the short deck ahead of us. 
/ Tension mounted higher and higher 
yas the engines of the two planes 
‘warmed up. Then the signal flag 
‘whipped through the air and the 
‘first plane burst out in a lunge with 
clouds of JATO smoke. Com- 
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pletely in the smoke, the plane 
roared down the deck, and just be- 
fore reaching the end of the runway 
angled sharply into the air, the first 
plane of its size ever to take off 
from the deck of a ship. A few 
minutes later our motors revved up 
to a thunder and we started down 
the deck. Suddenly the JATO 
burst into streaming clouds around 
us. We picked up speed and shot 
into the air. : 

As our lonely planes droned on 
toward the southern continent the 
ice pack below us became thicker. 
From horizon to horizon we saw 
the ominous black water speckled 


with the green and white floes. . 


Gradually these became thicker 
until there were huge islands of ice 
as far as we could see. We passed 
over the courageous little ice- 
breaker, North Wind, almost ice- 
bound and fighting hard for pas- 
sageway through the ice. Shortly 
after 5:00 A.M. we circled the field 
at Little America and landed. 


Rosert RevuBeN—February 5, 
1947: We are trying to evacuate 
Little America immediately in an 
effort to reach open water before 
the ice pack closes in. Outside this 
bay begins six hundred miles of 
heavy broken ice, and we are sure 
it is extremely thick and dangerous. 
It can freeze solid in a matter of 
days, and a last-minute evacuation 
is urgent. The ice-breaker North 
Wind will lead the way through 
the ice, and once the other three 
ships are in safe waters, the two 
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breakers will return to pick up the 
air group and other personnel left 
behind. 


Meanwhile, the air group on 
shore flew for the first time after 
intensive preparations. The sun 
broke through today; it broke 
through the haze and snow, and it 
was a cold but beautiful flying day. 
The skis of the plane froze to the 
ice on the runway and for fifteen 
minutes the large plane rocked back 
and forth before tearing itself loose 
and taking off. Sergeant S. A. Lon- 
don of the Army Transport Com- 
mand made a test parachute jump, 
the first ever made at the bottom of 
the world. 


Farlier fifteen men defied the 
vicious killer whales and sea leop- 
ards and went swimming in the 
freezing waters of the Bay of 
Whales. There were members of 
an underwater demolition team test- 
ing rubber swimming suits origi- 
nally designed for the invasion of 
Japan. Somewhere in the water 
around here lurked the man-eating 
killer whales with their razor-sharp 
teeth four inches long. The whales 
hide below the water and then 
smash up through the ice to grab 
a victim. All morning during the 
swim lookouts scanned the horizon 
for the tell-tale fins. The experi- 
ment concluded without mishap. 


Rosert Reuspen — February 17, 
1947: The flags of all the United 
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Nations tonight are planted on the 
bottom of the world after Admiral — 
Byrd’s historic flight with two ~ 
American planes over and beyond | 
the South Pole. Beginning with a — 
Valentine’s Day present of unparal- 
leled flying weather, Admiral Byrd 
and his command in ten flights have 
increased man’s knowledge of the © 
Antarctic interior a thousand times. — 
The big silver-nosed transports have 
ranged over thousands of miles of — 
unknown glaciers and ‘mountains, ¢ 
and seen more in minutes than pre- 
vious explorers have learned in |! 
years of struggle. 

Yesterday Byrd and the two 
Douglas planes flew eighty-one — 
statute miles beyond the South Pole 
and discovered and photographed 
75,000 square miles of territory | 
never before seen, including at | 
least fifty new mountains. The two. | 
planes followed each other in a big | 
circle around the Pole thus circling _ 
the world in ten minutes. Byrd then — 
leaned out the hatch of the first — 
plane and dropped cardboard bun- { 
dles of small six-inch flags of each | 
of the United Nations, inaugurating | 
the first international aspect in | 
South Polar exploration. | 

After the flight Admiral Byrd — 
reported there was no break in the | 
great ice cap on the bottom of the ‘ 
world that makes up the world’s . 
largest and highest plateau. | 

Temperatures dropped to 40 de- 
grees below zero on the flight and | 
the bare hands of Admiral Byrd 
and the navigators stuck on the | 
metal parts of the sun compass as 
they took their sight. At one time | 
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| Byrd turned off the stove under the 
| coffee only to find it frozen into 
| ice a few minutes later. 


Rosert ReusBen — February 24, 
| 1947: Little America tonight is a 
| deserted, ghost town of lonely 
| brown tents and Quonset huts; 
| empty and deathly quiet. Only the 
| Stars and Stripes rippling overhead 
show the nationality of the explor- 
| ers who left the base this morning 
jat 5:00 A.M. in the twilight of 


} As the last of the one hundred 
jand ninety-seven inhabitants of 
| Tent Town struggled up the icy 
| gangplank with their belongings, 
| the icebreaker Burton Island blew 
) three warning blasts of its whistle, 
| then moved through the high crests 
(of ice that form the narrow jaws 
around the Bay of Whales. 

| Before leaving his little hut Ad- 
/miral Byrd left this note for any 
‘visitors: “This has been a peaceful 
| place, it deserves better than to be 


vandalized; otherwise welcome.” 

A few minutes after 5:00 A.M. 
the ship pushed through the ice 
and the expedition to Little Amer- 
ica was over. 

In less than three weeks of flying, 
the air group had uncovered the 
great heart of the world’s only con- 
tinent of mystery. The planes had 
flown 30,000 miles, discovered and 
mapped many great mountain 
ranges, new ice plateaus and valleys 
and crevasses. ‘hey had flown over 
and beyond the South Pole and 
photographed 75,000 square miles 
of Antarctic in that one flight alone. 
The eastern and western air groups 
of the expedition still operate their 
flying boats at opposite ends of the 
continent, and will continue opera- 
tions a short time longer until they 
explore the great Weddell Sea 
across the land from the Bay of 
Whales. But for the central group 
— the only one to fly the land-based 
planes off the ice itself — the job is 
concluded and its mission consid- 
ered successful. 


Harry: Eddie, does President Truman still take his daily walk? 
Eppre: Oh, no—since election he hasn’t been out of the White House. 


Harry: How come? 


Epp: He’s afraid that if he takes a walk, by the time he gets back—the 
Republicans will have changed the locks. 
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First Broadcast from Moscow 
HENRY CASSIDY 


MARSHALL has just arrived 

in Moscow. He flew in this 
afternoon to join the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, and everything 
is now ready for the opening of the 
conference on Germany tomorrow. 
Secretary Marshall took off from 
Berlin this morning. He ran into 
flurries of snow, but the sun broke 
through the clouds over the Mos- 
cow Central Airport this afternoon, 
and the Secretary came in ahead of 
schedule and was being received 
with honors as I came to the studio. 
This is the first broadcast by an 
American from Moscow on the 
conference, the first direct broad- 
cast to the United States in five 
months since facilities for foreign 
radio reporters were withdrawn last 
October. I am using a special mod- 
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In the January issue of the 
NBC DIGEST, under the title 
“Last Broadcast from Moscow,’ 
was printed Robert Magidoff’s 
report from the Soviet capital on 
October 2, 1946, just before 
broadcasting facilities there were 
made unavailable to American 
correspondents. On March 9, 
1947, the ban was lifted, and the 
first voice heard from Moscow 
by American listeners was that 
of NBC’s Henry Cassidy. 
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ern studio placed at our disposal in | 
Moscow Radio Center, and I’m | 
writing and reading without cen- | 
sorship. — ; 


The American delegation is now 
convinced that the condition on | 
which we came to Moscow, giving 
freedom to report, is being fulfilled | 
by the Russians. This tends. to cre- 
ate an auspicious atmosphere for | 
the beginning of the conference. 


French Foreign Minister Bidault 
arrived at noon today by train. He | 
said he was happy to be back in the | 
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capital where the French-Soviet al- | 
liance was solved, and he expressed 
full confidence in the success of the 
conference. 


British Foreign Secretary Bevin, | 
who arrived by train yesterday, is | 
resting today. The time for the, 
first meeting of the Ministers has) 
not yet been fixed, but some time |) 
tomorrow — probably in the middle 
of the afternoon — they will gather) 
at the Russian Pilot’s Club out on! 
the Leningrad Highway to begin| | 
their deliberations. j 

The delegates are now comfort-| | 
ably installed in the Moscow Hotel.| 
Till the Ministers meet we can only’ 
guess at what the conference will) 
bring. The best guess is that some-| 
thing definite may be achieved on al) 
peace treaty for Austria, but for 
Germany it is less likely. 
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Trouble in the Teaching Profession 


W. W. CHAPLIN 


A BOUT forty educational 
groups are gathered here 


under the big top of the 


' National Education Association — 
| about 10,000 educators from all over 
_ the country, and they represent the 
} educational opportunities of an es- 


timated twenty million American 
children. I must admit I came here 
with little hope, because I’d seen 
their original agenda. It listed a lot 


| of high-flown discussion and speech 
| subjects; but there wasn’t a single 


mention of teachers’ strikes. It 
looked as if the country’s top edu- 
cators were playing ostrich on the 


| strike front, refusing to face the 
| gravest crisis that has arisen in their 
| field in years. Walking down the 


| boardwalk to the auditorium this 
| morning I could almost hear the 
| strains of Nero’s fiddle. 


But I’m glad to say I had mis- 


| judged our teaching profession. 
| The old agenda was out. There are 


to be plenty of speeches and dis- 
cussions on the strike situation, and 
already the first strike resolution 
has been passed. Our school admin- 


NBC’s veteran reporter, W. 
W. Chaplin, made this broadcast 
from Atlantic City March 1, 
1947, where he was attending 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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istrators are meeting this new chal-- 
lenge head on. That first resolution 
wasn’t really so much, but there 
will be stronger ones, and this did 
show that there is no intent to 
dodge the issue. This one, passed 
by the delegates from the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers’ Col- 
leges, merely “regretted” that cer- 
tain groups have felt it necessary to 
resort to strikes to call the situation 
to the attention of the public. 

I got Belmont Farley of the Na- 
tional Education Association to go 
into the pools of teacher personnel 
and fish me out typical educators 
from different parts of the country 
to talk to. I think you might get a 
better perspective on the whole sit- 
uation if I just pass on to you what 
these people told me. 

The first one was Roscoe L. 
West, who was President of the 
Association of Teachers Colleges 
all through the war, and who is 
still President of the State Teachers 
Colleges in New Jersey. He didn’t 
think teachers should use a strike 
as a weapon under any circum- 
stances. But he blamed parents — 
which means the public — most for 
the situation that has arisen, be- 
cause, he said, it was caused by their 
indifference to their own children’s 
needs. His solution of the immedi- 
ate strike problem — like all others 
I talked to — was for better salaries, 
including those for younger teach- 
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ers who are just taking on family 
responsibilities of their own. “The 
school salary schedule,” he said, in 
the rather precise language of learn- 
ing, “should be re-thought to allow 
more rapid advancement for young 
teachers.” 


And also he said — nor did I find 
other educators to contradict him 
—that we are way top-heavy in 
women teachers. Of 800,000 and 
more teachers in this country, he 
said, only about 150,000 are men. 
The complaint is not that women 
are not good teachers; merely that 
there ought to be a better balance, 
such as these same students will find 
in the post-school world in which 
they must live. Also, a lot of women 
teachers quit after marriage. To 
have more men would tend to 
stabilize the profession. Mr. West 
even felt that, all things considered, 
men teachers should receive more 
pay than the women. But he real- 
ized that this might stir up a hornet’s 
nest if put just that way. He sug- 
gested adoption of the armed serv- 
ices plan; giving extra money for 
dependents, which in most cases 
would result in a man teacher, with 
wife and children, receiving more 
than a woman teacher. 


Mr. West had one particularly 
interesting idea: to do away with 
the slow advance based solely on 
seniority. He asked why we 
couldn’t have various grades of 
teachers, based solely on merit and 
paid accordingly. Just plain teach- 
er, master teacher, and then a top 
rank like super-teacher. A chance 
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for the really good ones to shoot up 4 / 


fast. 


The next person in my sampling ~ 4 
of the country’s boss educators was | 
Grady Gammage, President of the | 


State Teachers College at Tempe, 
Arizona. He’s chairman of the 
AATC resolutions committee and 


was responsible for that resolution | 
“regretting” teachers’ strikes. He | 


also advocated better pay, to hold 
what good teachers we have and to 
get more. 


Then W. W. Parker, President — | 


of Southeast Missouri State College, 
told me he “deplored” teachers’ 
strikes; but, he said, the teachers in 


some sections think there’s nothing © 


else for them to do. Instead of 
strikes, he advocated education of 


the public, admittedly a long-range © ; 


program. But at the same time he 
expressed the opinion that this is 
the time of times for young people 
to enter the teaching profession. 


Why? Because people are awaking, 


to the need for sufficient. good 
teachers, and what they feel a need 
for they will pay for. And because, 
he said, young people have a chance 
to rise faster because of the acute 
demand after the long slump. 


John R. Emens, President of Ball 


State Teachers’ College at Muncie, | 


Ind. and a member of President 
Truman’s commission on _ higher 
education, said that our shortage of 
teachers is upward of 150,000, the 
greatest need being for elementary 
teachers. Strikes, he said, are symp- 


tomatic of the unwillingness of — 


some teachers to wait for the work- 
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| ing-out, the promotion, of public 
| approval of better conditions. If 
| they would wait just a little while, 
| he thought, they’d get what they 
| wanted without disrupting the edu- 
‘cational system in their communi- 
\ties. Strikes get action quicker, he 

admitted, but they’re bad for the 

children, and they may boomerang 
on the profession itself. 


| I realized that I'd talked only to 
men and went looking for a big- 
| time woman educator. I found her 
)in Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker of Wash- 
/ington State. She’s a handsome, 
\white-haired lady who was a 
j'teacher herself, then served four 
}i'terms in the House and two in the 
‘Senate of her State’s Legislature, 
| and after that was elected State Su- 
| perintendent of Schools. The build- 
‘ing problem is particularly severe 
)in Washington, and there are now 
‘some schools there being held in 
(garages, in attics, in chicken coops. 
| There is one Washington school, 
(though Mrs. Wanamaker said she’d 
rather not talk about that, being 
held right now in a coal bin. 


| Well, Mrs. Wanamaker was talk- 
jing about the possible boomerang 
‘effects of strikes on the teaching 
|| profession, just as Mr. Emens had, 
and she made it plain how that 
;could happen. Strikes, she said, are 
jan outmoded method of settling 
vany dispute. Everybody loses in a 
vstrike. The teachers sign a contract 
‘to serve the children, she said, and 
‘they have an obligation. Strikes, 
she said, won’t recruit good teach- 
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ers to the profession. “The fine 
people we need won’t go into a 
profession where it has been dem- 
onstrated that you have to strike 
to get what you deserve.” That’s 
the strike boomerang. It may gain 
an immediate point locally; but it 
may ruin the profession nationally. 
Well, you put all this together and 
you find a list of “musts” like this, 
if we are to have schools and teach- 
ers to educate the country’s chil- 
dren as they deserve. 

Everyone I talked to agreed on a 
salary range from $2,400 to start to 
four or five or even six thousand 
at the top. The average teacher’s 
salary now, across the country, is 
$1,120. 

Better school buildings and other 
facilities; no more coal bin schools. 

More men teachers, to give the 
double influence of normal life. 

Federal aid for schools, on the 
basis of number of children and 
local need, as figured from income 
tax returns. The Federal aid pro- 
gram sponsored by the NEA would 
cost 150 million dollars the first 
year, 250 million the second year, 
and would then level off at 300 
million dollars a year. 

The NEA, incidentally, is stress- 
ing better education as a foundation 
for world peace. Their slogan is: 
Wars are born in the minds of men. 
Train those minds, and we should 
have peace. But you can’t train 
minds when you're 150,000 teach- 
ers short, and too many of those we 
have are sub-standard. 
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The Growing Responsibility of the 
United States ul 


A Discussion of ‘‘Our Foreign Policy’’ 


Fisuer: Two world wars have 
put the United States in the posi- 
tion of being the most powerful 
nation in the world today. Those 
same wars have weakened the posi- 
tion of world leadership held by 
Great Britain. What responsibilities 
does this put on us, the people of 
the United States? Now, my first 
question deals with the fact that it 
appears Great Britain is being 
forced to relinquish the position of 
world leadership which has been 
hers since the 17th century. You 


Each week Sterling Fisher, 
Director of the NBC University 
of the Air, conducts a discussion 
program entitled “Our Foreign 
Policy,” in which are heard the 
voices and views of important 
State Department officials and 
other Government leaders. 
Guests on the broadcast of 
March 1, 1947, which is reported 
here, were Senator Leverett Sal- 
tonstall of Massachusetts and 
Representative Frances P. Bolton 
of Ohio. What they said. is of 
particular interest in its bearing 
on President Truman’s speech 
before the joint session of Con- 
gress eleven days later, the first 
article in this issue. 
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would agree that appears to be the 
case, Representative Bolton? 


Botton: Yes, Mr. Fisher. It is 
evident that England recognizes her | 
inability to continue that leadership. | 
Somewhat ironical, isn’t it, that | 
many of those who have shouted | 
the loudest against her “imperial- | 
ism” are now accusing her of aban- §j 
doning her responsibilities. | 


SALTONSTALL: I might say, be- 
fore I try to answer it, Mr. Fisher: | 
always remember that Great Britain | 
has retreated before but has always 
won the last battle. 


Fisuer: Yes, and there is a great 7 
deal in history that points that Up, | 
Senator Saltonstall. The question if 
want to get at is this: The only) 
other countries capable of taking | 
over appear to be Soviet Russia, or) 
ourselves. Now, are we justified in| 
taking over responsibilities that pre-) 
viously Great Britain has shoul-) 
dered? Does that mean we shall® 
become imperialistic? How should 
we exercise our leadership? 


Botton: Of course, Mr. Fisher, 
England’s withdrawals throw they 
United States into the vortex of) 
unwanted assumption of some pro 
portion at least of these same re-},, 
sponsibilities. Whichever ones we , 
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| fail to assume will no doubt be 
| taken over by the Soviet Union. 


_ Satronstatt: I would prefer to 
/consider this question as one of 
)world responsibility rather than 
| world leadership, Mr. Fisher. We 
)have that responsibility regardless 
| of any other nation. We have the 
| responsibility as the strongest na- 
/ tion in the world to see to it, and 
to continue to see to it, that we take 
‘every and all steps possible for the 
| preservation of peace and the fur- 
| therance of understanding among 
(mations. The British note to our 
{government concerning financial 
)aid to Greece certainly was a case 


Botton: I just said that the re- 
| sponsibilities we failed to assume no 
|) doubt would go to Russia. And as 
| Russia is 244 times as large as the 
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| United States, the very weight of 
her potentialities makes her a for- 
midable competitor in any field to 
| which she turns her attention. But, 
and I say this in all kindness and 
with no little understanding, what 
thas she to commend her to the 
world as a guardian of the well- 
)being of small nations, of peoples 
still unversed in modern ways of 
life? Has she made demonstration 


)of desire to see these weaker folk 
| 


)build themselves to the point of 
self-sufficiency? Is there anything 
in her record similar to ours with 
the Philippines? 

| SaLtonsTALt: I should like to 
\/point out that, in accepting our 
responsibility, we should not let im- 
)perialism in any form whatever 
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color our relationships with coun- 
tries abroad. 


Botton: I think our record in 
the Philippines would seem a clear 
refutation of the charge against us 
of imperialism. In comparison, the 
Soviet’s present methods appear to 
indicate her policy to be one of re- 
tention of controls rather than of 
relinquishment. If we are to assume 
even a partial stewardship of certain 
areas Britain has heretofore held we 
can do so successfully only if we 
are strong in our own beliefs, cer- 
tain of our own way. The foreign 
policy of any country is the reflec- 
tion and extension of its own essen- 
tial qualities and fundamental be- 
liefs. Our foreign policy must be 
clearly defined and courageously 
carried forward. 


Ours must be the expression of 
our certainty that the individual is 
important. Our determination to 
find the formula that will give every 
man, woman and child opportunity 


for growth and self-determination, 


no matter how far we may be from 
our goal, must form the basis of our 
attitude to other countries great and 
small. 


SALTONSTALL: I believe, Mr. Fish- 
er, we must assume a forthright 
policy that we will keep the peace 
of the world and use our influence 
to assist nations in improving their 
economic position in world affairs 
through the establishment of a 
sound peace and fair play. In short, 
we want the safety and security of 
the United States to be maintained 
at all costs and be the primary basis 
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of our foreign policy insofar as pos- 
sible. 


Fisuer: I don’t think we can 
continue to discuss this question 
without taking into account the 
fact that Great Britain has been a 

owerful creditor nation. That role 
she has had, by force of circum- 
stances, to let go. It seems to me 
that this has implications for us. 


SALTONSTALL: Great Britain was 
a powerful creditor nation through 
her imperial policy and through her 
investments throughout the empire 
and elsewhere. The return on these 
investments, plus the need of her 
maintaining a large export trade, 
kept England in t hat position 
through the years. We in the 
United States need nowhere near as 
large a percentage of our total trade 
to be export trade as England does. 


Fisuer: But, at the moment, Sen- 
ator, we are the creditor nation and 
the loans are coming from us. On 
what basis should we make those 
loans? 

SALTONSTALL: Mr. Fisher, when 
we are asked to make a loan to a 
foreign country | believe we must 
carefully consider it, in each in- 
stance, on its own merit after asking 
ourselves the question: Is iat) for 
our best interests in maintaining the 
security and safety of our citizens 
of the United States and our re- 
sponsibilities for world peace?” 


Botton: I’d like to interrupt, if 
I may, Senator Saltonstall. You 
say, “we do not need such a large 
percentage of export trade as does 
England,” and I grant that with 
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our vast unused acreage, our un- | 
tapped resources, we appear to be | 
in a pretty independent position | 
compared to that of the “tight little | 
island.” But is the moment not | 
upon us when we must recognize | 
the fact that unless we do go be- | 
yond our own borders for trade, #! 
for investment, there is a very real | 
danger that we shall find the world | 
has gone on without us? 


SALTONSTALL: Yes, Mrs. Bolton, § 
I think it 1s. | 

Fisuer: Now I would like to / 
consider for a moment the ques-_ 
tion of our standard of living. If} 
we are to maintain it and increase | 
it, economists argue that we must | 
expand our foreign trade. Clearly 
this means investments abroad. Now 
it seems to me that that may bring | 
forward the cry of dollar diplo-| 
macy. Do you think we have to_ 
risk this charge, Senator Salton- | 
stall? | 


SALTONSTALL: I believe we have | 
to risk the charge, Mr. Fisher. I 
have hopes that gradual overseas | 
investments by American business | 
men will not only bolster this coun- | 
try’s economy but will substantially 
raise the standards of living in other | 
less industrialized countries. 


Botton: I think your question, | 
Mr. Fisher, suggests that we should 9, 
fear the possible interpretations put | 
upon a policy of increasing our for-| 
eign investments and loans. I have § 
always found that efforts to avoid J 
misinterpretations lead into greater 
difficulties than does a frank and’ 
open adoption of action based upon! 
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}a defined principle. To say that we 
| are aware that economics is one of 
the foundation stones of peace, and 
‘that we propose to assume. our 
share of responsibility in establish- 
| ing new economic methods, seems 
to me to be both important and 
)necessary. I should feel we were 
/ in a very bad way indeed if we did 
/ not have the courage to take what 
you suggest might be a risk. 


| SALTONSTALL: Personally, Mr. 
' Fisher, I want the United Nations 
‘to work. I want the leaders of our 
(Government to make every effort 
(patiently, slowly, firmly, coura- 
| geously, to secure a peace that will 
| be lasting, to see that this organiza- 
(tion will help us prevent another 
\ world conflict. I don’t care neces- 
) sarily who the men are who lead us 
| in these efforts, but I do want them 
‘to be men who understand our 
thoughts and who will firmly stand 
)on policies that will give us in the 
| United States peace, that will give 
jus security. I want them to work 
rout these policies with firmness 
{ Where our own security and our 
)Own peace are concerned. There 
are going to be borderline cases. 
‘But we must always remember in 
(determining these questions that 
we, the strongest nation on the face 
of the earth, can never again shirk 
)our responsibilities in the society of 
nations. We must do our share of 
‘keeping the peace in countries 
which are not capable of govern- 
‘ing themselves. This may mean 
‘that our boys will be overseas for 
‘some time to come. 


} 
} 
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FisHer: It is obvious that a good 
deal of industrialization is taking 
place in countries that not so long 
ago were dependent on outside 
sources. Our economic power, it 
seems to me, is bound to give us 
an important role in this industriali- 
zation. Now it seems to me, again, 
important to ask ourselves along 
what lines our participation should 
develop. In fact, in view of our 
history as a democracy, what should 
we want to see develop? 


SALTONSTALL: I think, Mr. Fisher, 
that this industrialization is a per- 
fectly natural and logical develop- 
ment. As these countries become 
more advanced, naturally the capi- 
tal seeks a profitable outlet. People 
have gotten too much in the habit 
of thinking, when they talk about 
loans in relation to other nations, 
that these loans must necessarily be 
made by the government. With 
peace and stable conditions through- 
out the world and greater self-de- 
termination among the peoples of 
the world, I think our businessmen 
are going to have greater oppor- 
tunities for trade. Many American 
companies have branches through- 
out the world today. This is all to 
the good, and I believe the respon- 
sibility of our country is to do its 
share toward a world at peace so 
that such investments may once 
again be profitable. The basic com- 
modity of industry in the develop- 
ment of industry is machine tools. 
Today we export fifty per cent of 
our machine tool industry. I just 
give you this one example of how 
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we benefit from industrialization of 
other countries. 


FisHer: Well, inevitably, our for- 
eign policy is linked to our eco- 
nomic power. Great Britain felt 
she had to police her investments. 
If we loan, for industrialization, for 
instance, how are we to safeguard 
our money? Are we to police it? 


SALTONSTALL: I feel strongly, Mr. 
Fisher, that such issues, if they re- 
quire policing, are clearly within 
the realm of the United Nations. 


Botton: I would like to feel that 
we are using our present creditor 
position with broad vision and great 
wisdom. I agree that Britain “po- 
liced” her economic investments in 
the world, but with an amazing un- 
derstanding she did so with what 
can well be called “token” armies. 
Is it not conceivable that the United 
Nations is developing a system of 
“policing”’ that will be the answer? 


SALTONSTALL: When the issue of 
olicing abroad is raised we un- 
doubtedly will be told by parents 
across the country that their boys 
already are committed to policing 
duty in half a dozen foreign coun- 
tries. “We don’t want our sons 
risking their lives in any other trou- 
ble areas,” they will say. My an- 
swer to this whole problem is al- 
ways the same. We must do our 
part to stimulate the United Na- 
tions into being and to share our 
responsibilities in making it an ef- 
fective instrument of peace and se- 
curity. Solving every international 
conflict by peaceful means is the 
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job of the United Nations, not of 
this country alone or any other © 
nation. 


FisHer: What worries me about 
that point of view, if I may say so, 
is this: If a situation arose tomor- 
row requiring policing, where are | 
the forces the United Nations | 
would use to do the job? That, it | 
seems to me, is the crux of the ques- j 
tion I put just now. Now I'd like | 
to turn to the Pacific. In that area | 
the prestige of Great Britain has | 
suffered. There is no question that | 
Asia is watching to see how our | 
foreign policy will develop in that | 
region. I would like to have your | 
opinion as to the responsibilities | 
facing us in the Pacific, first because 
of Great Britain’s decline and sec- } 
ond because of the presence of | 
Russia, the only other great power | 
beside ourselves. | 


SaLtonsTaLL: Mr. Fisher, I be-| 
lieve we have the responsibility in | 
the Pacific of seeing to a successful | 
solution every commitment we 
have made. I have in mind the sit- | 
uation in Japan where we must con- | 
tinue to democratize Japan, a job} 
which General MacArthur has so} 
ably started. To do that success-) 
fully we must make it possible for 
Japanese people to be economically | 


self-sufficient. That is the great un- | 
solved problem. i 


Botton: You say, Senator, that}! 
we must continue to democratize} 
Japan and that to be successful we jf 
must make it possible for the Japan-'fi 
ese people to be economically self-| 
sufficient. I have little difference’ 
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with you concerning this second 
‘statement. But I do not believe we 
can democratize Japan, or Ger- 
many. All we can do is to expose 
)/them to demonstrations of what we 
mean by the democratic way of life 
yover a long enough period to give 
them a feeling of comprehension of 
ithe benefits we believe accrue from 
it. But the ultimate choice must 
remain in their hands. 


FisHer: Obviously, you do not, 
jof course, consider Japan our only 
iresponsibility in the Pacific. 


| SaLTonsTaLL: No, by no means. 
In the Philippines, until that coun- 
\try’s government is politically able 
ito take care of its responsibilities 
jand until the Philippine economy is 
jsufficiently restored to enable its 
jgovernment to function without 
United States aid we have a clear 
itesponsibility for seeing that peace- 
jful conditions are maintained and 
ithat its economy is given an occa- 
jsional “shot in the arm.” This is to 
jour interest because we have out- 
jposts and military bases on the 
islands. For the time being, these 
joutposts must be kept up. 


| Fisuer: Let me ask you both a 
jquestion that has been worrying 
jmany Americans lately. Would 
jyou say that it fits the realities of 
snternational politics today to say 
“hat the main burden of defense of 
the English-speaking world now 
ests on the shoulders of the United 
tates? If you agree there would 
ippear to be grave implications for 
our foreign policy. 
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Botton: I do agree, Mr. Fisher. 
I do not see how we can get away 
from the reality that with England 
withdrawing we must of necessity 
carry more of the burden. 


SALTONSTALL: I think the main 
burden does rest on our shoulders, 
Mr. Fisher. And that means that 
we must be strong at home, con- 
tinue our productive ability, our 
system of life, and make it clear to 
the rest of the world that we are 
capable of doing this. There is no 
alternative to the carrying out of 
this position. We must have con- 
fidence in our own ideology. I be- 
lieve that Russia and other nations 
of the world consider our position 
in the world with relation to the 
strength of our armed forces. We 
do not want to maintain an un- 
necessarily large army and navy but 
we do want the army and navy to 
be ready, to be well trained, and 
to be equipped with the most mod- 
ern, scientific weapons. 


Botton: You have discussed the 
visible defenses, Senator. But I am 
inclined to bring up at this point 
a matter which must be considered 
more seriously as part of our fun- 
damental structure. In the first 
place. we cannot defend anything 
unless we are strong and_ that 
strength must be physical and men- 
tal and above all — spiritual. We 
have talked too much and done too 
little. If we permit ourselves to ‘be 
without visible defenses we shall 
not be able to protect the long road 
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to peace from being overtaken by 
destructive forces. Guns, tanks, 
planes and bombs will be of little 
avail unless our people believe pas- 
sionately in the value of the free- 
dom that is theirs. Nor can a coun- 
try be strong unless its people glory 
in work well done. Here in these 
United States we believe, some of 
us passionately, that we are build- 
ing a way of life in which every 
individual will have opportunity to 
develop his greatest capacity and to 
live according to his lights up to 
the point where his desires interfere 
with another man’s similar lights 
and desires. At that point there 
must come conferences and com- 
promise, cooperation and law. To 
better our relations with other 
countries requires no different 
method. 


Fisuer: Senator Saltonstall,would 
you agree that the less we assume 
leadership in world affairs the more 
nations will turn to Russia? In other 
world, what are the penalties for 
just allowing events to run their 
course? 


IsH: Would you like to know what love is? 


Kay: Sure. 


Iso: Fine. Pll tell you. First you get a girl —take her out in the moonlight ~ 
—look at her face and say to yourself, gee, there’s the most beautiful girl in | 


the world. 
Kay: And that’s love? 


Isa: No —then you take her for an Italian dinner. 
Kay: An Italian dinner — what for? 
Isu: Well, if she looks just as good with a mouthful of spaghetti, that’s 


love. 
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way of life by our accomplish- jj 


SALTONSTALL: We must demon- | 
strate to the world that we realize _ 
at home that we are one of the two | 
strongest nations on the face of the — 
earth and that we are willing to | 
assume the responsibilities that go — 
with that position. If we bury our | 
head in the sand like an ostrich, | 
obviously other nations will look to | 
Russia and any other country | 
where they think they can get as- | 
sistance when they need it and | 
backing for their own undertak- }| 
ings. : i 


Botton: To my way of thinking, | 
Mr. Fisher, we cannot just “assume ‘| 
leadership.” We can only demon- il] 
strate the essential values of our || 


ments in giving as much joy of op- |) 
portunity as possible to our own) 
people. Like Senator Saltonstall, fT 
prefer the words “assuming respon- | 
sibility” rather than “leadership.” | 
If we fail to understand and so fail | 
to meet the needs of the suffering | 
countries, could we blame them if | 
they turn to the only other coun-| 
try that has strength? | 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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— Kay Kyser 
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